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I: INTRODUCTIOxV 



Tne purpose of this study is to assess the current status of world history 
.nstruct.on .„ American secondary schools and to detect trends in the teach- 
ing of this subject. The report is divided into nine sections- 
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I. Introduction 

,iJ- il^^f^^.^^**^ Development of the World History Course 

. Criticisms of the World History Course 

IV. External Organization 

V. OJjjectives 

VI. Internal Organization 
VII. Teaching Strategies 

VIII. Materials 
IX. Teacher Preparation 

During the ,«st fifteen years, a number of surveys have been conducted 
to determine course offerings, enrollment, and curricular trends in the 
social studies. These surveys provide useful data about in„K,rtant aspects of 
the world history course. Some of the surveys have been conducted on a 
nationwide basis, while others have been limited to a region, state, or city 
In 1960-61, the U.S. Office of Education conducted a survey of offerings and 
enrollment in public secondary schools (HEW, 1965a). One year later the 
Qff.ce of Education collected the same type of information about non-public 
•secondary schools (HEW, 1965b). These data can be compared with similar 
data the federal government has been collecting since 1890 of offerings and 
enrollments in high school Subjects to determine trends in the world history 
course with respect to the number of schools offering the subject and to 
enrollment. Annual studies were made from 1890 to 1906. Since that time 
studies have been made for the years 1910, 1915, 1922. 1928, 1934, and 1M9. 

The reliability ol statistics always presents a problen. for the researcher 
F.gures published by the Office of Education concerning the nuniber of offer- ' 
mgs and enrollment in world history courses are no exception. Fortunately 
other studies have i^en made at the national, regional, ard local ievels, 
the findings of which can be used to check the reliability of statistics 
presented by the Office of Education. The non-governmental studies are 
valuable also because the private researchers frequently were interested in 
problems which the Office of Education did not investigate. For example 
some studies provide information about the formal training of world history 
teachers and strategies used in teaching the course, two important issues 
9r- °' information, insofar as 



space has permitted, the significant findings of the studies described below 
have been included in this report* 

In 1962, Willis D* More land, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
at the University of Nebraska, conducted a survey of 500 secondary schools 
scattered throughout the United States in order to determine curricular trends 
in the social studies. His report is based on a return of 281 questionnaires 
(56 percent) (Moreland, 1962, pp. 73-76). 

Oie year later, another national survey was conducted by four employees 
of the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey (Anderson and 
others, 1964). This survey was designed to determine courses and practices 
in secondary school social studies programs* This report was based on 
questionnaire returns from 388 public schools (grades 7-12), 248 Catholic 
schools (grades 9-12), and 233 independent schools (grades 7-12). 

In November, 1962, Bertram A* Masia, Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago, surveyed 400 public and private schools ac- 
credited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for the 1961-62 school year (Masia, 1963, pp. 205-213). The 400 schools 
Were selected at random from a master list of 3, 587 schools. Three hun- 
dred sixty-eight (or 92 percent) of the sample returned completed question- 
naires. The chief purpose of the survey was to identify the major outlines of 
the secondary school social studies curriculum in the nine teen -state 
accrediting area of the North Central Association. 

In addition to the national and regional surveys that have been made of 
the social studies curriculum, a number of state studies also exist, some of 
which were concerned exclusively with the teaching of world history. In 
1957, the Illinois Council for the Social Studies launched a study to determine 
the statu? of the world history course in the secondary schools of Illinois 
(ICSS, 1957). Among other things, this study was interested in the grade 
placement of the world history course, internal organization, teaching 
strategies, and materials. Questionnaires were sent to 338 teachers, of 
which 221 (65 percent) were returned. 

In 1958, Howard Mehlinger, who is now Director of the High School 
Government Project at Indiana University, conducted a strvey of a repre- 
sentative sample of Kansas high schools which taught world history 



(Mehlinger, 1959). Mehlinger was particularly interested in the internal 
organization of the world history course. He wanted to know if teachers 
organized their course chronologically, topically, by regions, or around 
current events. His; findings were based on a 60 percent return of the 
questionnaire. In 1961-62, Eldon E. Snyder, AssocUte Professor of Soci- 
ology at The Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia, conducted a more 
broadly based survey of the social studies curriculum in Kansas secondary 
schools (Snyder, 1964, pp. 152-154). These two studies give a compre- 
hensive picture of the status of the world history course in the social 
studies curriculum of Kansas schools. 

A study of t.ie world history course in the secondary schools of California 
was made by Allan Siemers in 1959. The purposes of Siemers* study were 
to determine the existing curricular structure and to survey methods and 
materials being used in the world history course in California high schools 
(Siemers, 1959). Siemers designed his study so that metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan schools were proportionately represented in the study. Siemers* 
study, which was undertaken as a doctoral dissertation, is the most extensive 
work of its kind. 

A study of the status of Arizona secondary school social studies programs 
was conducted in 1962 by Nelson L. Haggerson and Del Weber, Professors 
of Education at Arizona State University, The purpose of the Arizona study 
was to determine offerings, patterns of required and elective courses, and 
current trends and emphases in the social studies programs for grades seven 
through twelve. The Arizona study also included a jurvey of teacher prep- 
aration, methods and materials, and evaluation techniques used in social 
studies courses (Haggerson and Weber, 1963). 

For her doctoral degree at Auburn University, Hazel A. Peterson 
conducted a study of the teaching of world history in selected secondary 
schools in Arkansas and Mississippi. Peterson was interested particularly 
in the content of world history courses in the schools, placement of world 
history in the curriculum, and the preparation of world history teachers 
(Peterson, 1967). 

In order to get data as up-to-the-minute as possible to compare with 
data presented in the oWer studies, the writer conducted a survey in 
December, 1968, of thirty secondary schools in Delaware. The questionnaire 
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wab siruciurea to proviae aaia on leacner preparation, course placement, 
internal organization, objectives, and teaching strategies. 

In 1953, a survey of the social studies offerings in cities with a popula- 
tion of 100, 000 or more was made by Emlyn Jones, Professor of History 
and Education at the University of Wisconsin in Madison; he conducted a 
follow-up study in 1961, using questions that were almost identical to those 
used in the 1953 survey (Jones, 1963, pp. 17-18). Jones sent his question- 
naire to school systems in all 130 cities in the United States of 100, 000 or 
more population. He received a 100 percent return. 

The surveys described above were used extensively in this report to 
determine the current status of :he world history course. Since the findings 
of all of these studies were made on the basis of data collected on question- 
naires, they share all the weaknesses that are characteristic of that instrument. 
In addition, these surveys have the common failing of not assessing 
innovations in the teaching of world history that have been introduced as a 
result of the revolution that has taken place in the social studies in the early 
and mid-sixties. This revolution was touched off by a series of social 
studies projects funded by the U.S. Office of Education and private agencies. 
(For a listing of these projects, see Social Education . Vol. 31 (October, 1967) 
pp. 509-511. ) This report tries to take into account some of these innovations 
and attempts to assess what impact they may have on the teaching of world 
history in the 1970s. 
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II: HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD HISTORY COURSE 
The world history course m American schools began in 1821, when a 
# course called "General History" was introduced in a Boston high school. 
The subsequent growth of the course was rapid. Nevertheless, historians 
and educators alike were never satisfied with it. In the 1890s, the National 
Education Assc-ciation (NEA) and the American Historical Association (AHA) 
made separate recommendations for the scope and sequence of history 
courses in the schools. Neither set of recommendations included general 
history. 

The NEA was the first to act late in 1894 when its Committee of Ten, 
which included three historians, recommended the establishment of the 
following program for grades seven through twelve (NEA, 1894, p. 163): 

7. American history, and elements of civil government. 

8. Greek and Roman history, with their oriental connections. 

9. French hisotry (to be taught so as to elucidate the general move- 
ments of medieval and modern history). 

10. English history (to be taught so as to elucidate the general move- 
ments of medieval and modern history). 

11. American history. 

12. A special period, studies in an intensive manner, and civil 
government. 

The report of the Committee of Ten had significant influence on the 
history program of the schools. A comparison of selected courses of study 
in 1894 and in 1904, ten years after the issuance of the report, showed an 
increase in the number of schools offering American history, English history, 
French history, and the intensive study of some period of history which the 
Committee recommended (Dexter, 1906). 

The next major step in the evolution of the social studies curriculum 
came in 1396, when the AHA appointed its Committee of Seven to survey con- 
ditions existing in the schools and to recommend a course of study. The 
Committee of Seven found that the subjects taught in order of their frequency 
were as follows (AHA, 1890, p. 139); 

^ I. English and American history, taught in more than half the schools. 

2. "General'' history, taught in exactly one-half the schools. 

3. Greek and Roman history, taught in about one-half the schools. 

4. European history, taught in about one-third of the schools. 

The Committee of Seven recommended, In the same study (pp. 34-C5), 
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the following program of study for the schools: 

1. Ancient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman history, 
but also including a short introductory study of the more ancient 
nations* The course was to continue through the early Middle Ages 
and was to close with the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire 
(800 A. D. ), or with the death of Charlemagne (814 A. D. ), or with 
the treaty of Verdun (843 A. D. ). 

2* Medieval and Modern European History, from the close of the first 
|}eriod to the present time. 

3. English History. 

4, American History and Civil Government. 

The members of the Committee felt that no one of these fields could be 
omitted without leaving a serious gap in the pupil's knowledge of history. 
According to the Committee, "Each department has its special value and 
teaches its special lesson; above all, the study of the whole field gives a 
meaning to each portion that it cannot have by itself. ** (See AHA, 1890, pp. 
34-35. ) 

There is little question about the Committee of Seven's very significant 
influence on the school history program. Li fact, it has been recognized as 
one of tho two most influential reports on the social studies curriculum. In 
1935, in the report of the study he undertone for the AHA, Rolla M. Tryon 
stated (p. 25) that "Evidence of the Commi:tee*s tremendous influence on 
history in the high schools may be found in syllabi and textbooks published to 
conform to its recommendations, and the number of high schools offering 
and requiring the courses it proposed." 

As the social sciences clamored ever louder for a place in the public 
school curriculum, the nation's educational leaders became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the all-history program recommended by the AHA. In ^913, 
the directors of the NEA established a Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, which included a Committee on Social Studies. In its 
report issued in 1916, the NEA Commission recommended the following 
scope and sequence of social studies courses in grades nine through twelve: 

1. Civics. 

2. European history to approximately the end of the seventeenth century. 

3. European history (including English history) since approximately the 
end of the seventeenth century* 

4. American history since the seventeenth century. 

5. Problems of American democracy. 
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It was clear from the report that leading educators were convinced that the 
social studies curriculum in secondary schools should consist of a balanced 
program of history and social sciences. The report stated flatly that four 
years of history were not needed in grades nine through twelve and proceeded 
to recommend that no more than three years be taught. Schools were en- 
couraged to combine their ancient and medieval, history courses and present 
them as one course offering at the tenth grade level. 

By 1920, the program recommended by the NEA in 1916 had begun to 
challenge the AHA's program for dominance in the schools. Twenty years 
later, the NEA program had won the battle. During these twenty years, 
however, an important change had occurred in the program recommended by 
the NEA; the Commission's 1916 recommendation had created a problem for 
the schools by asking them to offer five social studies courses in the last 
four years of secondary school. The Commission suggested this problem 
might be resolved by condensing two of the three courses (modern European 
history, American history, and American problems) into one semester each. 
As state after state passed legislation requiring civics and American history 
to be two-semester courses and American problems to be at least a one- 
semester course, school administrators found a solution to their problem by 
consolidating the two-year sequence in European history into a one-year 
course called "world history. - As a r^^sult, there were three popular ways 
01 organizing the social studies program in the schools-the AHA (1890) 
program, the NEA's (1916) program, and the modified NEA program, with 
a one-year world history course replacing the two-year Euroi)ean history 
block. 

rhe scheme in which world history was offered as a two-semester 
course gradually became the most popular of the three. A report on trends 
in the social studies curriculum undertaken in 1923 by the AHA revealed 
that "The one-year course in world hisfory, while popular in some quarters, 
does Dot seem as yet to have made much headway. (See Dawson, 1924, 
p. 268. ) In 1934, statistics published by the U.S. government showed that 
the two-year European history sequence recommended by the NEA in 1916 
still enrolled more students than the one-year world history course 
(Cummings, 1949, p. 9). By 1049, however, enrollments in world history 
had far outdistanced the number of students taking ancient, medieval, and 
modern European history courses conjbined. The world hU toiy course in 
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1949 enrolled 16.2 percent of all students in grades nine thio.,^ . twelve, 
while the combined percentage of the other three subjects was less than 
percent (HEW, 1951, p. 8). Certainly, by then world history had emerged 
as an important course in the social studies curriculum, with an enrollment 
second in size to that of American history. 
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Ill: CRITICISMS OF THE WORLD HISTORY COURSE 



The reason world history re-emerged as a part of the secondary school 
curriculum after 1920 was that pressure was placed on administrators to re- 
duce the number of history offerings as community civics and other social 
studies subjects became more popular. The course was neve r recommended 
by a committee composed of historians, nor was it the pet project of a group 
of social studies educators. It was simply an administrator's solution to a 
vexing problem. No sooner had world history reappeared in schools than it 
became the target of the barbs hurled by the old critics of "general history*' 
and their new allies. As early as 1927, J. Montgomery Gambrill wrote 
(p. 267): 

World history courses, usually one year in length, but sometimes a 
year and a half or two years, are frequently found about the tenth grade 
level. These courses are increasing in number and textbooks are 
multiplying impressively. A few interesting experiments are being 
worked out. Yet it cannot be said that the high schools have really 
caught the idea of the new world history. Both the courses and the text- 
books remain in nearly all cases overwhelmingly European in content 
and point of view, while the reasons for introducing them are in many 
cases utterly reactionary. Any one who has the opportunity of visiting 
schools and making Lnquires will soon learn that very often the new 
course is introduced simply to cover as much ground as possible in 
the one year ot history other than American which is offered, and the 
exigencies of a commercial or technical curriculum or the conflicting 
demands of other social studies are the real explanation, rather than 
any recognition of a World Community or of the need for a new world 
history. Such a practice is simply a reversion to the old "general 
history" so vigorously attacked a generation ago and for many years so 
completely discredited. Such a change is not progressive, but 
reactionary, however much it may superficially seem to conform to a 
current fashion. When the substance of two or three years* work under 
the Committee of Seven program is crammed into a highly condensed 
epitome for one year it is no wonder that children gag and the course 
IS sometimes such a failure that it has to be dropped from the 
( urriculum. 

Rolla M. Tryon was no more complimentary of the world history course 
in the report he made in the 1935 AHA study (p. 221). 



The world-history course seems to have been one of the many after- 
maths of the World War. It has never been recommended by a 
committee of national scope on which there were any historians. It 
seems to be the "Topsy** of the present day high-school history course. 
It has had its strongest supporters among school administrators, who, 
in their efforts to "hold fast to that which was good," when so many new 
subjects were clamoring for a hearing, found a way to keep history 
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other than American in the program of studies by encompassing in one 
year what had been included in iwo or even three years. Because of the 
fact that the historians did not at the beginning of the movement for 
world history react favorably toward it, the supply of textbooks was 
very limited, in fact most of those that did appear were nothing more 
than a rehashing of the old material that had formerly appeared in text- 
books in European history. Furthermore, these texts had the musty 
odor of the traditional texts in general history. 

In spite of the criticisms, the number of course offerings in world 
history continued to grow, and so did the percentage of students taking 
wrrld history courses. Nevertheless, the popularity of the world history 
course with students and teachers, as well as with historians, declined. 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (1949, p. 25) stated: 

Random surveys of opinion among teachers and students alike indicate 
that perhaps no other part of the typical social studies program is more 
criticized than is the one year, elective world history course. Efforts 
to establish reasons for the dissatisfaction bring such comments as 
lese from students, "It isn't interesting. " "It's all names and dates. " 
"What difference does it make to us anyway?" Teachers, on the other 
hand, are likely to complain, "There's not enough time to cover the 
ground." "There are too many facts to be taught." "There's not enough 
good supplementary material-the reading is all too hard." "Students 
don't like world history." 

Dr. James Conant (1959) and Martin Mayer (1963), two observers of 
American high schools in the late 1950s and early 1960s, found that dis- 
satisfaction with the course in world history was still widespread among 
students and teachers. According to Mayer (p. 22), "Except in their attitude 
toward tne World History course (which everyone hates, because nobody 
feels secure with more than a fraction of a subject), most social studies 
teachers are complacently dissatisfied with what they are teaching." 

In the survey it conducted of teachers in 1957, the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies asked the question, "What do you see as the principal 
present problems in the teaching of World History?" The 221 teachers who 
responded gave forty-four different answers to this question, as follows 
(ICSS, 1957; see also Siemers, 1959, Appendix F): 

1. Lack of knowledge of geography (need geography before history). 
(12) 

2. Students need to be made to realize the importance of history in 
today's world. (35) 

3. Poor reading ability and vocabulary. (35) 
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4, Should restrict slow readers from history, (1) 

5, Each student needs an historical atlas and a textbook but school 
does not supply because of economy measures, (1) 

6, Selection of major topics for emphasis, (10) 

7, Reduction of superficial coverage in standard texts in order to get 
more depth, (12) 

8, Covering great span of years in such-short time (too much material). 
(69) 

9, Divide course into three histories instead of just World History and 
give more time to each, (4) 

10, Course is a dumping ground for poor students (group is composed 
of remedial students), (17) 

11, A one-year course is impossible, (21) 

12, Too few students enroll because it is elective. (1) 

13, Trying to teach World History in one semester too difficult. (1) 

14, Lack of good audiovisual aids. (3) 

15, Developing interest in students (motivation). (25) 

16, Lack of teacher interest, (1) 

17, Breaking down of provincial outlooks, (1) 

18, Too difficult for high school sophomores, (14) 

19, Behavior problems, (1) 

20, Need more time for current events. (1) 

21, To get pupils to form opinions which are tolerant, (1) 

22, To keep the students calm in the face of so much confusion, (2) 

23, Textbooks too difficult, (3) 

24, Need homogeneous grouping (too much for slow learner -too little 
for bright students), (6) 

25, Need more emphasis on Africa and Asia. (2) 

26, Textbooks inadequate on cultures of people. (3) 

27, We need to relate history to present day problems -just teach 
"Current Rroblems" courses and throw out our present course 
arrangements and textbooks, (1) 

28, Poor study habits (cannot concentrate), (3) 

29, Teacher does not have enough time to read and keep up on events or 
grade papers, (5) 

30, Classes too large, (1) 

31, Developing time-place concepts, (2) 

32, Getting supplementary materials, (3) 

33, Keeping up with current history, (1) 

34, Teaching load too heavy and classes too large, (2) 

05, Getting students to accept responsibility for international under- 
standing, (2) 

36, Developing a sense of time, (1) 

37, Lack of background, (3) 

38, Should be a required twelfth grade course, (2) 

39, Chronological textbooks, (1) 

40, Textbooks inadequate in background materials, (3) 

41, Should be elective (is required in our schools). (1) 

42, Lack of classroom equipped with maps, books, and so forth, (1) 

43, Difficulty in getting source materials, (2) 

44, Difficulty in teaching about Russia and communism, (1) 

In the Delaware survey conducted by PuUiam in December, 1968, 
teachers were asked to indicate their most important problems in teaching 
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world history. Those surveyed listed the voluminous material to be covered 
and the related time factor as their principal problems in teaching world 
history. Of lesser importance was the problem of allowing for individual 
and class differences, especially with respect to making the material 
interesting to students of all levels of ability. Other problems reported 
included: 

1. Teacher unprepared to teach the course. 

2. Classes ^oo large. 

3. Books in poor condition, 

4. Administration problems, 

5. Securing appropriate materials in classroom quantities. 

6. Time necessary to produce self-made materials for the course. 

7. Student apathy and laziness. 

Such a list could continue infinitely. These factors are important, 
however, because they reflect the dissatisfaction of world history teachers 
with their own courses. Among the many criticisms that have been made of 
the world history course, the following are perhaps the most significant: 

1. The problem of definition 

An increasing number of people are uncertain about what the term 
world history means. Trained to think of history in terms of certain 
concepts and periodizations which have validity only for analyzing and 
talking about the history of the West, teachers, and historians as well, 
are not prepared to think in terms of an integrated history of mankind. 
When the term is used along with chronological history, global history, 
world cultures, and area studies, confusion reigns as to what each of 
the terms means. 

2. External organization of the world history course 

There has been considerable discussion in recent years about how much 
time is required in order to do an adequate job of teaching world history. 
Several authorities have maintained that one year is not sufficient to do 
the job satisfactorily, and they argue that three or four semesters would 
be a more realistic time allotment, A one-year course in world history 
must be highly selective, and only unsupported generalizations emerge 
in such a short period of time. As a result, students cannot obtain 
adequate insights or background for an understanding of the problems 
of today^s world. 

Discussion has also been concerned with the placement of world 
history in the social studies curriculum. Currently, world history is 
most often taught in the tenth grade. Some educators question whether 
or not high school sophomores are ready for the more difficult concepts 
of world history at that level. Besides being complex, such concepts 
as nationalism, imperialism, liberalism, and industrialism change 
meaning and vary subtly, sometimes starkly, according to who is using 
them and the context in which they are being used. 
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other issues which have arisen are, "should the world history course 
be required or elective, " and "should it be open to all students or avail- 
able only to the academically talented?" 

3, Objectives 

Teachers and textbook writers seem to have nothing more in mind than 
to cover the material. They fail to define clear, achievable, instruc- 
tional objectives. Since objectives are not clear, world history classes 
are little more than presentations of a succession of facts. The teacher 
does not tie fact to purpose. V/hen objectives are stated, they are 
normally stated in such vague terms that no two people agree on what 
the objectives mean. "To create good citizens" is a good example. To 
complicate the matter, no one knows how to measure students achieve- 
ment of the objectives. As a result, students never see the value or 
purpose of studying world history. Since they cannot see that the study 
of world history will benefit them, they are not motivated to study the 
subject. 

'4. Content and internal organization 

Critics of the world history course have -^barged that the content 
invariably has a Western bias. Non-Western societies are either 
ignored or are discussea only with respect to their importance for 
European and American history. As the popular saying goes, "The 
history of Asia and Africa is always viewed from the deck of an 
European or American gunboat," As a result, the course in world 
history presents a distorted view, in that it continues to exalt Western 
Europe at the expense of other portions of the globe and other cultures 
of th? world. 

In addition, the content of the world history course has been 
criticized for emphasizing political history at the expense of cultural, 
social, and economic history. 

Most world history courses are organized on a chronological basis. 
Many authorities believe the courses wouU be more interesting for 
students if they were organized by areas or topics. As a result of the 
social studies revolution of the 1960s, there has been support for three 
new types of organizational patterns-generalizations, concepts, and 
analytical questions. 

5, Methodology 

Students nationwide find the world history course dull. One possible 
reason for this is that the course, as it is now taught, requires a lot of 
memorizing, and teachers frequently repeat facts over and over again 
to make sure that students memorize them. In spite of the immense 
amount and variety of audiovisual materials now available, the world 
history course is usually nothing more than reading the textbodc and 
reciting answers to end-of-chapter questions. Students find no intel- 
lectual challenge in the course and are rightfully resentful of the way it 
is taught. Teachers are not aware of the wide range of teaching 
strategies open to them, nor do they see any relationship between 
objectives and teaching strategies. 
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6. Materials 

The primary material used in the world history course classroom is the 
800-page textbook. The textbook has been criticized for being fact- 
oriented, superficial, difficult to read, and dull. Very little attention 
has been given to preparing world history materials for slow and 
culturally deprived children. An additional criticism is that most 
textbooks are characterized by the same European myopia common to 
that course itself. 

7. Teacher preparation 

One of the niost serious criticisms leveled at the world history course is 
the inadequate preparation of teachers. Most teachers have little, if 
any, preparation in the history of non-Western civilizations. They also 
have scant preparation in anthropology, geography, and other social 
science courses which would be of benefit to them in teaching world 
history. Most frequently, the world history teacher has completed 
some graduate work, but this work normally is in education and does 
not adequately prepare him to handle the vast demands of the historical 
discipline. In spite of the graduate work he has completed in education, 
the world history teacher often does not know what he should about the 
psychology of learning, evaluation of pupil performance, and methods 
of teaching history. 
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IV: EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD HISTORY COURSE 

This section of the report is concerned with the frequency with which the 
world history course is offered in the curriculum, the trend of enrollment in 
the world history course, the frequency with which the course is required 
for graduation, how often it is offered as an elective, the grade placement 
of the course, the general level of ability of students taking the course, and 
the grouping of students taking the course. 

Number and Percent of Public High Schools Offering World History 

In 1960-61, according to statistics published by the U.S. Office of 
Education (HEW, 1965a), of the 22,769 public secondary day schools in the 
United States, 15,653 (or 68 percent) offered world history. When schools 
with just the seventh and eighth grades are excluded, the figures are even 
more impressive. Of the 7, 001 four-year high schools surveyed by the Office 
of Education, 86.7 percent offered world history, and of the 1,734 senior 
high schools (grades 10-12), 87, 2 percent offered world history. In the 
United States, world history stands second to American history as the most 
frequently offered social studies course in public secondary schools. Table 
1 shows the percentage of public day schools offering the most popular social 
studies subjects. 

In conducting a survey of courses and practices in the field of secondary 
school social studies in 1963 for the Educational Testing Service, Scarvia B. 
Anderson and others found that 85 percent of the public schools in their 
sample offered a course in world history, 89 percent of the Catholic schools 
offered such a course, and 51 percent of the independent schools taught 
world history. This study showed that the percentage of public. Catholic, 
and independent schools offering world history courses increased from 1958 
to 1963, as Table 2 illustrates. 

U.S. Office of Education figures with respect to the number of non-public 
schools offering world history courses show that, out of 3,782 schools, 2,875 
or (76 percent) offer such a course. In non-public secondary schools, 
world history runs a very close second to American history as the most 
frequently offered social studies course; 80. 2 percent of 3, 034 schools 
offered American history, while 76. 0 percent of 2, 875 schools offered world 
history (HEW, 1965b, p. 19). 



TABLL 1. PLRCLNT OH PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OHFLRING VARIOUS COURSES, 
BY rVPfc OH SCHOOL, 1900-61* 
(HEW, 1965a, p. 19) 



JR. HIGH 4-YR. HIGH JR. -SR. SR. HIGH 

COUKSt AND LLVLL SCHOOLS SCHOOLS HIGH SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 
4,458 7»001 9,640 1,734 



Social Studies, Grade 7 14.1 

Social Studies, Grade 8 11.5 
History, Grades 7-8 

United States 83.8 

State 33.2 

World 19.2 

Civics, Grades 7-8 3.6 

Geography, Grades 7-8 54.4 

Social Studies, Grade 9 2.0 

Occupations 3.1 
Orientation 

Civics, Grades 9-10 36.3 
History, Grades 9-12 

United States 7.4 

State 13.1 

World 13.9 

Ancient and Medieval 4.9 

Modern {♦) 

Miscellaneous (♦) 
World Geography, 

Grades 9-12 13.9 
Geography, Miscel- 
laneous, Grades 9-12 (♦) 



Civics or Government, 

Grades 11-12 
Problems of Democracy 
Lconomics 
Psychology 
Sociology or Social 

Problems 
Consumer Education 
International Relations 
ilonors or Advanced 

Placement 
Miscellaneous , 

Grades 7-12 (♦) 





12.1 






11.8 






74.2 






41.7 






15.3 






4.2 






42.9 




1.5 






3.5 


3.S 


2.7 


4.7 


1.6 


(♦) 


29.1 


34.6 


3.9 


93.3 


86.2 


96.3 


14.9 


28.0 


14.0 


86.7 


77.3 


87.2 


3.1 


3.6 


(} .5 


4.2 


2.9 


13.4 


(♦) 


(♦) 


3.1 


40.3 


30.4 


31.1 


(♦) 


(♦) 


2.1 


56.8 


SO. 9 


S3. 3 


22. S 


23.2 


40. S 


26.2 


20.5 


37.8 


13. S 


9.7 


• 26.8 


30.0 


17.4 


36.0 


3.6 


3.4 


S.8 


1.8 


(♦) 


7.4 


(♦) 


(♦) 


1.7 


(♦) 


(♦) 


1.8 



*Not shown in the table is the fact that 19.2 percent of the schools 
in the United States with seventh and eight grades offer only world 
history, according to U. S. Office of Education figures. 

**(♦) « less than l.St 
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lABLL I. SUBJLC'I .NUfltR fAUC.HT iN 1958 AXD 1965 
(Anderson and others, 1964, p. 12) 



PhRChNlAi^L OF SCHOOLS rUCHiNG 
AS ; SHPARA'Jh SUBJECT 



SUBJLCT 


I'ublic 
1958 


Grades 7-12 
= 588) 

1965 


Cathol ic 
19S8 


Grades 9-12 
248) 

1963 


Independent , 
Grades 7-12 
(N = 233) 
1958 1963 


Ancient or 

Medieval 

iiistory 


16 


19 


17 


17 


54 


60 


English 
History 


i 


1 




1 


17 


14 


Far tastern 
or Oriental 
History 


1 


2 




0.4 


2 


11 


Latin 

American 

History 


4 


5 


2 


2 


4 


4 


Modern 

European 

History 


9 


21 


10 


12 


52 


57 


Modern or Con- 
temporary 
History 


11 


16 


11 


15 


26 


33 


World Cultures 


4 


6 


2 


9 


5 


6 


World History 


78 


85 


77 


89 


46 


51 



The ETS investigators separated the schools in their sample into four 
regicms, East, Midwest, South, and West. As Table 3 illustrates, they 
found that 86 percent of the schools in the East, 89 percent of the schools in 
the Midwest, 87 percent of the Southern schools, and 82 percent of the schools 
in the West offered world history as a separate course. 

Other studies show similar results. In the 1962 study of 368 schools 
accredited by the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges, 
Bertram A. Masia (1963, p. 210) found that 97 percent of the schools in his 
sample offered world history. 

Richard Gross found, in a study conducted in California in 1951, that 
world history was the most frequently dropped high school social studies 
offering in the state. Figures published by the U. S, Office of Education for 
the 1960-61 school year (HEW, 1965a, p. 42) show that 66. 6 percent of the 
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TABLE 3. SUBJECT iMATTER TAUGHT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF REGION 





(Anderson 


and others , 1964 




15) 












REGION 








SUBJECT 


I. 
♦ * 


East 
70) 


II. Midwest 
(N»127) 

■f 


III. 

(N 


South 
»153) 


IV. 
(N 


West 
■38) 


Ancient or 

Medieval, 

History 


29 


76 


16 63 


17 


44 


16 


74 


Engl ish 
History 


1 


59 


2 42 


1 


27 , 




60 


Far-Eastern or 

Oriental 

History 


3 


64 


.08 47 




25 


10 


68 


Latin American 
History 


1 


61 


4 46 


6 


32 


8 


55 


Modern European 
History 


24 


79 


14 59 


6 


33 


5 


63 


Modern or 

Contemporary 

History 


24 


76 


16 69 


11 


48 


13 


82 


World Cultures 


23 


77 


3 54 


1 


33 


10 


82 


World History 


86 


96 


89 96 


87 


92 


82 


97 



** " Percentage teaching as separate course 
■ Total percentage teaching 

public secondary day schools in California offer world history, which places 
the state below the national average. Nevertheless, the dropping of the 
world history course does not seem to be a nationwide trend. The ETS 
figures already cited (see Table 2) indicate that between 1958 and 1963 there 
was a percentage increase in the number of schools offering world history 
in all regions of the United States. A 1962 study of Arizona schools made by 
Nelson L. Haggerson and Del Weber (1963) showed that seven schools had 
added world history to their social studies programs, and one school had 
dropped the subject during the five-year period from 1958 to 1962. Two 
additional schools indicated they had added a course in current world history, 
and two others had added a course in contemporary world problems. Tables 
4 and 5 show courses relating to world history that were added to and/or 
dropped from the curriculum of Arizona schools between 1958 and 1962. 
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rsnRIFfTc; Annln^xn I'.n COURSES AODfcD TC THE CURRICULUM 
(SUBJECTS ADDED TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM FROM 1958 TO 1962) 
(Haggerson and Weber, 1963, p. 17) 



SUBJECT 



NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 



World Geography 17 

Economics 3 

World History 7 
Geography 

(Western Hemisphere) 4 

Geography 4 

Civics 3 

Sociology 2 

Humanities 2 

Current World History 2 

International Relations 2 

Problems of Democracy 2 
Contemporary World 

Problems 2 

Social Problems 2 

Current Problems 1 

Psychology 1 

Comparative Government l 

Economic Geography 1 

Arizona History 1 

Ancient History 1 

Modern History 1 

Place Geography 1 



34 
16 
14 

8 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



SUBJECT 



NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS \ 



Asian History 
Current Events 
Social Studies 
Social Science 
Political Theory 
Consumer Economics 
U.S. History 

(Advanced Place- 
ment) 
Group Guidance 
Citizenship 
Japanese Language 

and History 
Latin American 

Hi story 
Southwest History 
Civil War 
Contemporary 

Civilization 
Practical Social 

Studies 
Freshman Orientation 
World Civics 



rciMRiFrTc; SooDDrrnVn^H^'^^^'^^ DROPPED FROM THE CURRICULUM 
(SUBJECTS DROPPED FROM SOCIAI STUDIES CURRICULUM FROM 1958 TO 1962) 
(Haggerson and Weber, 1963, p. 17) 



SUBJECT NUMBER OF 

SCHOOLS 


SUBJECT NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 


World Geography 5 
Social Studies 4 
Citizenship 3 
U.S. History 2 
Geography 2 
Social Living i 
Comparative Governments 1 
Occupations 1 
Group Guidance 1 


Sociology 1 
Problems of Democracy l 
Economic Geography 1 
American Problems 1 
International Relations 1 
Latin American Civics 1 
Consumer Education 1 
Arizona Geography 1 
World History 1 
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Enrollment in the World History Course 

Figures compiled by the U.S. Office of Education since 1922 indicate 
that enrollments between 1922 and 1961 in world history courses increased 
with respect to absolute enrollment and to the percentage of students in 
grades nine through twelve taking the course. Table 6 shows the numerical 
and percentage increases in world history course enrollment since 1928. 



TABLE 0 INCREASES IN WORLD HISTORY COURSb cNROLLMLNT SINCL 1928 
(HEW, 196Sa» p. 100) 



1948-1949 1960-1961 

PERCENT OF ^'^^^^^-^l^^f 

SUBJECT NUMBER OF TOTAL GRADE NUMBER OF rOJ^L C.RADE 

^^^^^"-^ PUPILS ENROLLMENl* PUPILS ENROLLMENT** 



World History (usually 876,432 58.9 
offered in 10th grade) 



*Total enrollment in Grade 10 = 1,490,628 
**Total enrollment in Grade 10 = 2,119,393 



It should be noted that in 1948-49, 876, 432 students in public secondary 
day schools were enrolled in world history courses. By 1960-61, this figure 
had increased to 1,471,531. In 1948-49, 16. 2 percent of all students in 
grades nine through twelve were enrolled in world history. In 1960-61, 18 
percent of the students in grades nine through twelve were taking a world 
history course. 

Length of the World History Course 

The vast majority of schools which offer world history offer it for two 
semesters. The study conducted by the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies in 1957 revealed that 206 of the 221 schools in the survey (93 percent) 
offered world history for two semesters. This seems to be the pattern 
throughout the nation. In his survey of Delaware schools in 1968, PuUiam 
found that 89 percent offered a two-semester course in world history, world 
cultures, or European history. As Table 7 shows, the ETS investigators 
(Anderson and others, 1964) found that 96 percent of the public and Catholic 
schools and 94 percent of the independent schools in their survey offered a 
two-semester world history course. 
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TABLE 7.. LENGTH OF WORLD HISTORY COURSES AND PERCENTAGES np , •»! tr 
SECONDARY AND INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS OFFER Ing THEM 
CAnderson and others, 1964, pp. 16-18) 



SCHOOLS SURVEYED PUBLIC CATHOLIC 



One-semester course 2\ 



Two-semester course 961 951 



Three-semester course 0,71 
Four-semester course l| 



INDEPENDENT 



i^'2S9) (N-213) (N-107) 



1» 0.91 



941 

0.91 . 31 



31 



Figures published by the U.S. Office of Education show that in 1960-61, 
1, 430, 339 students in public secondary day schools rn the United States were 
enrolled in a two-semester world history course, while 41, 192 were en- 
rolled in a one-semester course. This means that approximately 97 percent 
of all students taking world history are enrolled in two-semester courses. 
A small percentage of students, while enrolled in a two-semester world 
history course, take driver's training for six weeks oi the period. 

In recent years, some authorities have advocated that world history be 
offered for three or four semesters. In the North Central Association, 
Masia found no evidence of a trend toward extending the course beyond two 
semesters (1963, p. 209). Of the 221 schools in the Illinois study, only five 
reported offering more than two semesters of world h^.story (see Siemers, 
1959, p. 30). The ETS survey confirmed this finding, as I^ble 7 shows. 

At least one of the social studies projects funded by the U S. Office of 
Education in the early 1960s, the IlUnois project directed by Dr. Ella Leppert 
(ICSS, 1957), has produced materials for i. two-year world history course. 
It is doubtful fhat many schools will adopt a two-year world history program. 
All of the evidence indicates that world history will remain a two-semester 
course for some time to come. 

World History as a Required Social Studies Subject 

Five states In the United States (Alaska, Hawaii, North Dakota, Texas, 
and Utah) require World History for graduation from high school. The re- 
quirement ill North DakoU is a state law, while in Alaska, Texas, and Utah, 
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the requirement is by act of the State Board of Education. In addition to 
these five states, Virginians State Board of Education requires either World 
History or World Geography in grade nine or ten. Pennsylvania requires a 
one-semester course in World Cultures, and New York, by decree of the 
State Superintendent of Education, requires Asian and African Culture 
Studies at the ninth grade and The Western Heritage at the tenth grade. A 
few other states (South Carolina and Wyoming, for example) require students 
to accumulate a certain number of credits in the social studies for graduation. 
These credits can be selected from a number of offerings, one of which is 
World History. 

At the local level, many school systems require students to take one or 
two semesters of world history. Willis D. Moreland found. In his 1961 survey 
of secondary schools (1962, p. 75), that 134 of the 214 senior high schools 
(grades 10-12) required a social studies course at the tenth grade, 209 re- 
c;ulred one at the eleventh grade, and 166 required one at the twelfth grade. 
Ninety-eight schools made a world history course the requirement at the 
tenth grade, and 13 schools required it at the eleventh grade. None of the 
schools required a world history course at the twelfth grade. Thus, 51 per- 
cent of the senior high schools in the sample required world history for 
graduation. 

Table 8 shows that the ETS investigators found that 51 percent of the 
puulic schools, 76 percent of the Catholic schools, and 67 percent of the 
independent scnools stu(|ied required world history for graduation. 



TABLH 8. WORLD HISTORY AS A GRADUATION REQUIREMONT IN PUBLIC, 
CATHOLIC, AND INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
(Anderson and others, 1964, pp. 16-18) 



SCHOOLS SURVEYED 


PUBLIC 
(N«289) 


CATHOLIC 
(N«213) 


INDEPENDENT 
(N«107) 


Wo^ Id History required 
of : 

All students 


511 


761 


671 


College preparatory 
students 


101 


81 


91 


others 


141 


91 


81 


None 


221 


4* 


121 



In Arizona, world history ranks second to world geography as the most 
frequently required course at the ninth grade level and heads the list at the 
tenth grade, with 30 percent of the schools requiring world history at that 
level. 

In the study he made in 1962 of school systems in cities of more than 
100, 000 population, Emlyn Jones found that there was a definite trend 
toward making world history a required course in schools in cities of this 
size. The results <» Jones' study are presented in Table 10. Jones reports 
that the proportion of large city school systems requiring world history 
courses rose from 26 percent to 60 percent Ln the decade between 1953 and 
1962 (Jones, 1963). 



TABLI: 9. RLQUIRLD SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES IN ARIZONA 
Olaggerson and Weber, 1963, p. 13) 



SUBJECT 



NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 



* SUBJECT 



NUMBER OF X 
SCHOOLS 



World Geography lo 20 

World History 3 5 

General History 1 2 
Social Science-World 

Geography 1 2 

World| History-Civics 1 2 

Civic's and Vocation 1 2 

Freshman Orientation 1 2 

Social Studies 1 2 



Social Science 
World History 
World Geography 
World History and 

Driver Training 
American History 
Driver Training 

and Social Living 
Modern History 



2 
30 
8 

4 

2 

2 
2 



TABLE 10. SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES REQUIRED IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
(Jones, 1963, p. 18) 



COURSE 



NUMBER OF 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

REQUIRING 
1953 1962 



United States History 

World History 

Civics or Government 

Problems 

Economics 

Geography 

Local or s:ate History 

Driver Education 

Introduction to Social Studies 

Consumer Economics 

Family Living 

Latin America 

Far East 

Human Relations 

International Relations 



lOS 
28 
47 
36 



130 
64 
64 
34 
19 
18 
12 
11 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



GRADE MOST 
FREQUENTLY 
INDICATED 



11 
10 
12 
12 
12 
9 
9 
10 
or 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 



12 
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V: OBJECTIVES 



Historians and educators have felt for some time that something has 
been wrong with the way history, especially world history, has been taught 
in our schools, A point of despair was reached recently. In an article 
published in the Phi Delta Kappan ,^one of America's distinguished elder 
statesmen among educators, Edgar Bruce Wesley, advocated the abolishment 
of history courses in secondary schools (Wesley, 1967, pp. 3-8), Although 
historians would not go so far as to support the abolishment of all history 
courses in the schools, a vast majority of them would like to see world 
history, which they consider an impossible course to teach, replaced by one 
or two courses more limited in scope, 

A minority of historians and educators are not ready to abandon the 
world history course, however. This small group sees considerable merit 
in the idea of offering courses in world history. Nevertheless, most of the 
members of this group would like to see a number of reforms made in the 
way the subject is presently organlzf^d and taught. One of the reforms ad- 
vocated by educators concerns objectlves-and they are winning a few 
historians and other subject matter specialists to their point of view. 
Educators believe that objectives for the world history course must be 
stated in more meaningful and precise terms than has been the case in the 
past. Mindella Schultz (1968, p. 796), a freelance consultant on educational 
materials, has said: 

, , , why has history failed to make use of its potential in the 
past? One reason has already been mentioned. You cannot achieve 
educational objectives until you havi defined them. Historians, 
textbodc writers, and teachers of history have yet to agree upon 
over-all, achievable objectives. 

During the past year, Lee Anderson, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science and Education at Northwestern University, has been working on a 
project for the Foreign Policy Association, in which he has been trying to 
determine what the primary objectives of the K-12 curriculum should be in 
respect to international education, Anderson has found that schools are not 
at all clear about what contributions they can and should make to the inter- 
national education of young people. According to Lee F, Anderson (1968, 
p. 
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While countless curriculum guides and a rather massive volume of 
commentary on school curriculum refer to education for international 
understanding and note the importance of such education given the 
likely shape of the world that today's students will inherit from elders, 
rarely do we specify with any conceptual precision what it is that we 
have in mind by 'international understanding. » Indeed a review of the 
literature on education for international understanding reveals a good 
deal of ambiguity, uncertainty, and conflict about the nature of such 
education. 

The idea of developing objectives for the world history course is not 
new. For years, teachers, curriculum supervisors, and methods instructors 
served little or no purpose in the teaching of the course itself. As soon as 
the objectives were on paper, everyone forgot all about them. They served 
no purpose in selecting material, since the same old textbooks were used; 
they had no effect on learning experiences, since students continued to read 
and recite in class; and no one attempted to measure student performance to 
see if the objectives of the course had been achieved. 

Oie reason objectives failed to serve the intended function is that they 
were stated in such vague terms that no two people agreed about their 
meaning. For example, in 1966, curriculum supervisors and teachers in 
Whitesboro, New York, prepared a study guide for a course in »'Non-western 
Cultures." As a result of their study, students were to learn in the course, 
among other things, "to appreciate the basic similarities of people every- 
where/* (See Whitesboro Central Schools, 1966, p. 1.) What the authors 
meant by '»to appreciate," they did not say-and chances are, they did not 
know. Who knows what it means "to appreciate the basic similarities of 
people everywhere"? What changes take place in a student's behavior to 
indicate that he has achieved this objective? 

Behavioralists object to the use of vague infinitives such as "to appre- 
ciate" in the statement of objectives. They argue that infinitives such as 
"to know, " "to understand, " »»to become acquainted with, " "to grasp the 
significance of," "to gain a greater interest in," ♦^to gain greater ability to 
handle, " "to realize," "to study, " and "to learn to relate" give no indication 
of the terminal behavior expected of students. As a result, teachers are at 
a losf to know what content, learning experiences, and evaluaticm measures 
to use. 
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A sample of objectives listed in various world history curriculum guides 
indicates how frequently imprecise infinitives have been used in the past. 
Other objectives in the "Non-western Cultures" curriculum guide are as 
follows (p. 1): 

1. To study the earth, the solar system and space. 

2. To realize the tremendous effect of the earth upon man. 

3. To understand the importance of climate. 

4. To understand the importance of resources, their use and abuse, 
and to develop attitudes of respect for these resources and their 
wise use. 

5. To understand the many institutions that man develop ( sic 1 and the 
reasons for different ways of life in different parts of the world» 

6. To gain a greater interest in some part of the world or some theme 
connected with world geography and cultures. 

7. To gain greater ability to handle maps of many kinds as tools to 
understand peoples and countries. 

8. To learn to relate geography to current events. 

This list of objectives is not at all atypical. Imprecise objectives are 
a characteristic of virtually all world history curriculum guides. The follow- 
ing objectives are taken from a guide published for use in New York City 
public schools in 1959 (pp. 2-3). 

1. To develop an understanding of the background and origins of 
present institutions and customs. 

2. To develop an appreciation for the values of democracy. 

3. To develop a sense of ethical values which are part of the heritage 
of civilized man. 

4* To awaken a realization of the ever present danger of totalitarianism 
to man's liberty. 

5. To instill an appreciation of the value of solving international 
disputes by peaceful means. 

6. To foster an understanding of the interdependence of men and of 
world resources and to further a knowlec^e of other people's 
cultures and problems and an appreciation of human values. 

7. To develop an understanding of the importance of technology in 
raising living standards. 

8. To show the influence of Western civilization on underdeveloped 
parts of the world. 

9. To develop critical thinking, suspended judgment, objectivity, and 
research techniques. 

10. To show the importance of the historical method and historical 
evidence in problem solving. 

11. To foster ability to read and interpret the printed page and other 
mass media of communication. 

12. To promote sicill in reading and interpreting charts, graphs, maps, 
and statistics. 

Broad, general objectives might be tolerated as statements of course 
goals if teachers developed specific sub-objectives, the mastery of which 
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would lead to the achievement of the course goals. Specific, behavioral 
sub-objectives could serve to guide teachers in the selection of content, 
teaching strategies, learning experiences, and evaluation measures. 
Teachers do not do this, however. Their objectives are as vague and im- 
precise as those listed in the curriculum guides. In his survey of Delaware 
world history teachers in 1968. Pulliani found the following seven objectives 
to be listed most frequently by teachers: 

1. To relate past events to current problems. 

2. To present ihe contributions of all civilizations in the shaping of our 
world. ^ 

3. To show the inter-workings of other disciplines in historical 
f'evelopmeni. 

4. To present the general history of Europe from 1500 A.D. to the 
present. 

5. To present the cultural development of man. 

6. To teach abstract concepts rather than rote learning. 

7. To further the understanding of the evolution of mankind. 

Although these objectives are better than no objectives at all, critics would 
still find them too vague. They do not indicate the expected behavioral 
change of students. 

Another frequently heard criticism of the way objectives were stated 
in the past is that they most often indicated what the teacher was to do instead 
of pointing out what students should be able to do as a result of completing the 
course of study. For example, the objectives listed in the 1959 edition of the 
New York City curriculum guide for world history were all written with 
teachers in mind (pp. 2-3). The teacher was "to develop critical thinking*' 
in the students, "to show the importance of the nistorical method, " and ' to 
foster an understanding of the interdependence of men." No mention is nade 
of what behavioral change was expected of students. 

The trend in the writing of objectives is toward stating what kinds of 
behavioral changes are expected of students after completing the course of 
instruction, such as: 

1. To compare and contrast communism and capitalism with respect to 
productivity, growth rate, level of employment, and standards of 
living. 

2. To identify a historical problem from data. 

3. To construct a line graph showing the increase in copulation in the 
last 2,000 years. 

4. To distinguish statements of fact from statements of opinion. 
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Educators have for many years distinguished among three kinds of 
objectives -knowledge, skill, and value. They have recognizee that these 
three are not truly separable for, as Edwin Fenton, Professor of History at 
Carnegie-Melion Univ * .ity, has expressed it, '^Without proper attitudes, a 
child cannot vn inquiry skills. Without knowledge there is notning tu inquire 
about/' (See Fonton, 1967, p. 11.) Still educators have found the three-fold 
cl.issification of objectives to be useful in their work because i: calls 
attention to the kinds of objectives that are being established for a course. 
Most of the directors of the new social studies projects have continued to 
separate objectives into these three divisions, although no two of them label 
their categories the same. In the past, knowledge objectives have received 
by far the most attention from curriculum supervisors and teachers. The 
development of skill objectives was occasionally emphasized, while value 
objectives were almost totally ignored. 

Directors of the new social studies projects have somewhat changed this 
order of emphasis. Realizing that there are simply too many facts to teach 
in any social studies course, project directors have been influenced by 
Jerome Brunner*s idea that the focus of the social studies course should be 
on teaching the structures of the social science disciplines. Structure has 
commonly been interpreted as the method of inquiry used by social 
scientists. Each discipline has its own method of inquiry, /is a result, in 
the new projects, heavy stress is placed on the development of inquiry skills. 
More attention is also being given to the analysis and teachirg of values. 

The new tenth-grade course in world history developed jy Edwin Fenton 
and his associates at Carnegie-Mellon University attempts to teach students 
the mode o' inquiry user by historians. The first several lessons in The 
Shaping of Western Society (Good, 1968a, pp. 17-23) are designed to intro- 
duce students to the study of history. Lesson 1 is titled '*Hov' the Historian 
Classifies Inforniatjon;" Lesson 2 is **How the Historian Inquires into the 
Past;" Lesson 3 is *'How the Historian Uses Hypotheses;" Lesson 4 is "How 
the Historian Decides What is Fact;*' and Lesson 5 is "What is History?". 
Throughout the course, students are provided with opportunities to work as 
historians. 

Fenton has established objectives for each of the three major sections 
into which his "Shaping of Western Society" course is divided. The objectives 
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can be listed in three categories -knowledge, method of inquiry, and attitude 
and value* He has made an attempt state some of his objectives in 
behavioral terms. This is especially true in the Method of Inquiry section. 
Examples from each section of the course are as follows (Good, 1968b, 
pp. 28-29): 

1. Knowledge Objective 

To know how medieval European political, economic, and social 
social systems were organized, how they functioned, and how 
they differed from modern, more complex systems. 

2. Method of Inquiry Objective 

Given analytical questions drawn from social science concepts and 
data about the Middle Ages, to be able to state hypotheses about 
the nature of medieval political, economic, and social systems* 

3. Attitude and Value Objective 

To be willing to accept a generalization only after evidence 
supports it* 

Fenton has also developed objectives for each daily lesson. If the 
student masters each of the daily objectives, he will have achiwed the section 
objectives, since a direct relationship exirts between the two sets. If Fenton*s 
system breaks down anywhere, it is with respect to value objectives* He 
does not emphasize value objectives on a daily basis, although he includes 
them in his list of major section objectives. Following are some examples 
of Fenton's daily objectives (from Good, 1968b, p. 42). 

1. Knowledge Objectives 

A* To know several analytical questions derived from the concepts 

of role, status, norms, and social class* 
B* To know that analytical questions derived from these concepts 

can be used to analyze a social structure* 
C* To know the role, status, norms, and social class of clergy- 
men, nobles, peasants, and townsmen. 
2* Method of Inquiry Objectives 

A. Given the concepts of role, status, norms, and social class, 
to be able to ask analytical questions that can be used to 
develop hypotheses from the evidence in this reading. 

B. Given analytical questions derived from sociological concepts 
and evidence in this reading, to be able to develop hypotheses 
about the role^ status norms, and social class of medieval 
clergymen, nobles, peasants, and townsmen. 

Fenton maintains that there are three kinds of value objectives -be- 
havioral, procedural, and substantive (1967, p. 17). An example of a 
behavioral objective wcnild be for the student "to raise his hand before 
speaking in class.'* An example of a procedural objective, according to 
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Fenton, would be for the student "to defend his opinions with factual evidence 
rather than with appeals to authority, superstition, or some other similar 
source.*' An example of a substantive value is for the student *'to realize 
that the family is the basis of society, so divorce ought not to be permitted/' 
Fenton believe^ teachers should teach behavioral and procedural values but 
not substantive values* Many educators do not agree with Fenton on this 
point, however. They feel that substantive, as well as behavioral and pro- 
cedural, values should be taught in the classroom. 

An interesting attempt to make objectives more specific, and thereby 
more meaningful, has been worked out by Lee Anderson in the tentative 
report he recently submitted to the Foreign Policy Association. Anderson 
has developed a typology which sets forth what he perceives to be the major 
kinds of contributions that the K-12 curriculum should seek to make to the 
international understanding of contemporary students (Anderson, 1968, 
pp, 51-52). 

One contribution Anderson believes the K-12 curriculum should make to 
the international understanding of students is, "to develop the capacity of 
students to make logically valid and empirically grounded analytical judg- 
ments." Such an objective, Anderson maintains, implies that: 

A. The curriculum should develop within students a "realistic" 
attitude toward knowledge. This implies: 

1, Developing within students an understanding of knowledge as a 
set of man-created hypotheses or images. 

2, Developing within students the capacity to conceptualize phenomena 
in alternative ways* 

3, Developing within students awareness of the influence of cultural 
setting and social situation on human knowledge, and particularly 
their own perception and interpretation of the world. 

B. The curriculum should develop within students an understanding of 
and some skill in the process of social scientific inquiry. This 
implies: 

1, Developing within students some understanding of the process of 
inquiry. This implies developing students' understanding of: 

a. The nature of analytical problems or questions in the soc'ial 
science. 

b. The nature of and types of propositions and hypotheses found 
in the social sciences. 

c. The nature of concepts and variables. 

d. The logic of measurement and the methodologies of data or 
information acquisition in the social sciences. 

e. The logic and methodology of sampling. 

f. The logic of evidence in social inquiry. 

g. The nature and uses of theory in social inquiry. 
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2. Developing students* inquiry skills. Included are: 

a. An ability to distinguish statements expressing descriptive 
beliefs, explanatory beliefs, predictive beliefs, and normative 
beliefs, 

b. An ability to identify and formulate in question form analytical 
problems inherent in a set of data or in an argument about a 
given phenomena and to appraise critically these formulations. 

c. An ability to identify alternative beliefs about a given 
phenomenon and to state these beliefs in the form of explicit 
propositions or hypotheses. 

d. An ability to recognize and to explicate the logical implication 
of hypotheses. 

e. An ability to identify the concepts that must be defined and 
the variables that must be "measured" in order to test 
empirically propositions or hypotheses, 

f. An ability to define conceptually these concepts and to think 
of or "invent" ways in which variables might be measured. 

g. An ability to examine critically conceptual definitions and 
operational measures. % 

h. An ability to identify the?rind and form of information or data 
that a test of propositions call for; that is, the kind and form 
of :!^ta implied by proposed operational measures of variables. 

i. An ability to identify and to evaluate possible sources of data, 
j. An ability to collect, organize and evaluate data in terms of 

their apparent validity and reliability, 
k. An ability to evaluate hypotheses or propositions in light of 
data and then accordingly to reject them, accept them, or 
modify them. 

1. An ability to relate two or more propositions to form a 
"theory." 

m. An ability to recognize or identify the logical implications 
of a theory. 

n. An ability to judge or evaluate the merits of alternative 
theories. 

Anderson's list contains a mixture of behavioral and non-behavioral 
objectives. He attempts to make each general objective specific by specify- 
ing what the mastery of it implies. This is a considerable improvement 
over the vague objenives of the past. 

The trend m curriculum development is toward developing a specific set 
of b:)havioral objectives to guide in the selection of content, learning 
experiences, teaching strategies, and evaluating measures. Nevertheless, 
not all of the directors of the new social studies projects began their work 
with a well thought-out list of objectives. In failing to develop such a list, 
they have left themselves open to the criticisn- of educators. In his 1967 
article in Social Education (p^ 574), Albert S. Anthony, Professor of 
Education at the University of Massachusetts, attacked Fenton and Richard 
H. Brown, Director of the Amherst History Project, for failing to 
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incorporate into their work a written rationale setting forth objectives and 
discovering procedures for their attainment. Anthony wondered why, in view 
of the significant role objectives play in curriculum innovation, the directors 
of the projects had tended to overlook them. Instead of responding that 
objectives are unimportant, both Fenton and Brown defended themselves by 
claiming that they had developed a set of rather specific objectives for their 
projects. 

Evidence seems to support the conclusion that, in the future, directors 
of curriculum projects will have to pay more attention to the development of 
objectives. These objectives will have to be written for students and will 
have to indicate the terminal behavior that is expected. Evaluators will 
judge the success of the project on how important the objectives are and how 
well the material, learning experiences, and teaching strategies help 
students achieve the objectives. 
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VI: INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD HISTORY COURSE 

The knowledge explosion which has occurred in the twentieth century 
has nude the task of the world history teacher most difficult. Each year 
historians discover a multitude of new facts about the past which world 
history teachers could, if they so desired, fit into a course already mandated 
with facts. World history teachers have to face the task of selecting the 
material they want their students to learn and of organizing lliis material 
into meaningful patterns. Until recently, world history teachers have 
generally organized their courses in one of three ways- chronologically, 
topically, or geographically. 

Clironology means the arrangement of events in the order of their 
occurrence. It is the oldest and most widely used principle governing the 
organization of the world history course. In an article appearing in the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, Morris 
R. Buske and A. Wesley Roehm analyzed the chronological method of 
organization in world history. Buske and Roehm pointed out that today no 
world history teacher organizes his course strictly according to the principle 
of clironology. Instead, they found the typical scheme of organization to be 
a modified chronological pattern. According to the authors (1949, p. 52): 

Today, when we speak of the chronological organization of history, 
we do not moan the old-style arrangement of an uninterrupted sequence 
of events. We mean rather, a modified, flexible approach, which 
allows for the grouping of germane materials under fairly broad units 
that may overlap in time. 

Such an organizational scheme, Buske and Roehm said, was sometimes 
referred to as the topical-chronological patterns. Buske and Roehm 
identified four types of topical-chronological pattern.^. The following scheme 
is an example of what they considered to be the most popular of the four 
patterns. 

1. Introduction (including definition, values, soirees, and divisions 
of history). 

2. Prehistoric man. 

3. Civilizations of the ancient Near East. 

4. Graeco-Roman culture. 

5. The Middle Ages. 

6. Renaissance and Reformation. 
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7. Rise of national states (including the expansion of Europe). 

8. Age of autocracy (including the Old Regime and 18th-century 
culture). 

9. The era of political and bocial revolution (including the American, 
French, and Latin-American revolutions). 

10. The Industrial Revolution. 

11. The growth of democracy and nationalism. 

12. Imperialism. 

13. World War L 

14. The world between wars. 

15. World War II. • 

16. International organizations and problems. 

A frequent variation of this scheme inserts units on specific nations (for 
example, England, France, Germany, and Russia) after the unit on the 
world since World War I. 

A few attempts have been made to teach world history backward by 
starting at the present and working back in time. Almost without exception^ 
those who have tried to organize a world history course on the reverse 
chronological principle have abandoned the scheme after one or two trials. 

Suggestions have been made in recent years for what is commonly 
called the ^*postholed^* course in world history. According to Edith West 
(1964, p. 604), a "postholed*' course is one in which students study selected 
periods or topics in considerable depth. The postholes are connected by 
lines strung by rapid reading of intervening chapters in textbooks or by 
brief lectures by the teacher. Joseph Strayer, Professor of History at 
Princeton University, has given professional support to the "posthole*' 
approach to teaching world history. In speaking of the content in world 
history courses, which must cover many centuries and civilizations in a 
limited period o^ time^ Strayer pointed out, in ai^ article published in The 
Social Studies arid the Social Sciences (1962), that much more must be 
omitted from these courses than can be taught. Strayer believed two basic 
rules should be followed in selecting topics for the world history course 
(p. 35): 

In the first place^ there should be diversity in both time and space, 
the student should learn something about at least one early civilization 
and about at least one non-European civilization. In the second place, 
there should be a fairly detailed study of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in order to give the student the background that he needs for 
understanding the modern world. 
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Strayer suggested that en^phasis should also be placed upon differences 
between pre-industriai and industrial societies, the influence of new scientific, 
teclmological, economic, and politicaliUeas, "the significance of tradition 
in shapintr responses to new situations, " ^nd the increasing interdependence of 
natuns, 

Strayer fell that vKc ajtihod of studying a few periods in depth provided 
greater opportunity for suggesting the comparisons and contrasts that are so 
useful in stimulatuig mterest in and understanding of history. The periods 
he suggested for in-depth study, or-ecially for those teachers who desired 
continuitv in their course, were (op, 36-39) as follows: 

!• Early Modern Perioo (begiiining about 1450 A, D. ), Brief survey of 
Middle Ages: econom>. Church, intellectual and artistic ideas, 
chief European governments. Rise of states, DeveJopnient of 
Europe as center for trac'e and manufacturing, including; technological 
developments. Other cultures at time of contact with Europeans, 

2, Intellectual revolutions of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Development of modern science and new economic and political ideas 

3, Age of democratic revolution. English, American, and French 
revolutions. Impact of French revolution upon other countries. 
Causes and effects of revolutions, 

4, Industrialization of Europe. 

5, Development of European state system. Emphasis upon unification 
of Germany, 

6, International rivalries and World War I. 

7, The period between wars. Emphasis upon domestic affairs and 
economic problems. Rise of dictatorships. Impact of West upon rest 
of the world, India, China, and Japan in early nineteenth century. 
Rise of nationalism in colonial world. Economic development in 
colonial areas, 

8, World War IL 

9, The present world situation 

Strayer suggested an alternative pattern for teachers not so attached to 
the idea of continuity. In this plan, tue world history course would begin 
with a survey of Graeco-Roman civilization at its height, followed by treat- 
ment of early India or early China. A stucfy of medieval Europe would foilow 
♦In order to get some ideas about important elements in our civilization, 
especially Christianity and the Church. Following this posthole, a jump 
could be made to the eighteenth century and the intellectual, political, and 
economic changes of that period. The remainder of the course would follow 
the same pattei,i as Strayer outlined in the first scheme. Half the time in 
such a course would be devoted to the Wstory of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. (see Strayer, 1962, p. 39). 
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Neither Strayer nor anyone else has developed materials based on his 
plans of organization, and it is difficult tc determine how many teachers 
have adopted either of his suggestioas. Any teacher desiring to use either 
of these plans would have to assemble the reading materials and teaching 
aids on his own. 

Research on methods organizing the world histroy course indicates 
that most teachers of world history use the chronological approach, either 
alone or in combination with another method. The Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies found that, of 221 replies, 158 teachers-seventy-one percent- 
indicated chat they organized their world history courses chronologically 
(see Siemors, 1959, p. 54), The Illinois survey questionnaire s.'.'S not con- 
structed in sucti a way that it can be determined what percentage of teachers 
used exclusively the chronological method of course organization. In 
California, Siemers (1959) found that 78 percent of the teachers in his 
sample org,inized their courses according to the principle of chronology. 
Thirty-seven percent of the California teachers surveyed used this method 
exclusively.^ Mehlinger discovered that 75 percent of the teachers in his 
Kansas sami|le let the textbook serve as the basis for the organization of 
their course4\. Since most textbooks in 1958 were organized on the basis of 
chronology, one would have to assuni^^ thzi chronology also served as the 
organizing prJ^nciple of most courses, Mehlinger reported, however, tha* 
only 43 percent of the teachers sampled indicated that they followed a 
chronological pattern (Mehlinger, 1959, p. 45), Pulliam, in his 1968 sample 
of Delaware teachers, found that 53 percent organized their courses 
chronologically. Ten percent used this method exclusively, 

A second traditional method of organizing the world history course has 
been by topics. According to Sidney N, Barnett (1949, pp. 63-69), topical 
organizations of world history follow variations of one of three patterns: 
(1) a lexical organization of each topic, starting with earliest times and 
coming up to the present; (2) an organization starting with the present; and 
(3) a special theme organization centering about one motivating idea. The 
first two of these patterns form the basis of most world history courses 
organized around topics. The following course outline published by the 
New York State Education Department in 1948 is an example of alternative 
number one, above, ^ 
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1. An Introduction to the Study of World History (2 weeks) 

2. The Development of Governmental Institutions (6 weeks) 
0. Nationalism and Internationalism (5 weeks) 

4. Social and Cultural Patterns (7 weeks) 

I' Industrial Revolution and World Economic Relationships (8 weeks) 

6. The Crisis of Xhe Ato' ic Age (4 weeks) 



According to this course outline, in their study of governmental institu- 
tions (part 2), students would first try to find answers to such questions as: 
"What is government?" "How did it begin?" "What are the functions of 
government?" -What forms has it taken?" and "How do governments change 
over time?- After determining answers to these questions, students would 
study specific governments to see how they develoi^ed and how they functioned. 

An example of a course organized on the basis of topics starting with the 
present (alternative number two) would be as follows (Barnett, 1949, p. 65): 

1. One World 

2. Our Civilization and Its Family Tree 

3. Our Ideas of Government Rooted in the Past 

4. Our Largest Co-workers in the United Nations 

5. Democratic Ideas at Work in the World Today 

6. Concern for Human Welfare 

7. East of Europe and West of Asia: The Middle East 

8. Town and Town IXvellers in the Development of World Civilization 
3. War, the Scourge of Mankind; Peace, Its Hope 

10. Colonial Peoples in One World 

11, The Pendulum of History 

The problems approach to world history is a variation of the topical 
form of organization. Students first identify a current problem and then 
study its historical backgrounds, either chronologically or under subtopics. 
In either casr, the organization is essentially topical; the problems approach 
merely provides a different basis for the selection of topics to be studied, 
and the topics vary from one year to another. Obviously, all topical 
organizations use chronology extensively, just as chronological courses use 
some topical analysis. 

Edith West has argued that topical organizations, which never were 
widespread, have declined in popularity in recent years. She cited a number 
of reasons for the failure of the topical organization to win widespread support 
among teachers (1949, p. 596). A major factor was the scarcity of suitable 
materials for the course pattern. In addition, teachers trained in a 
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chronological pattern found the topical organization both alien to their point 
of view and difficult to teach. According to West (1964, p. 596), 

Teachers object to the (topical) organization on a number of grounds. 
The study of separate topics, they claim, fails to show the inter- 
relationships of all aspects of any culture; consequently, pupils are 
likely to develop over-simplified ideas about cause-effect relationships. 
Studying each topic from earliest times to the present makes it 
difficult for pupils to develop a good time framework. In addition, the 
topical organization does not make it easy to include study of areas in 
the non-Western world; at least such areas are ignored in most topical 
courses not organized around problems. 

Siemers found that 30 percent of the California teachers in his sample 
made some use of the topical approach, while eight percent used this method 
of organization exclusively (1959, p. 58). The Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies found that 36 percent of the teachers in its sample made use of the 
topical approach. It is not possible to determine from the data how many 
Illinois teachers used the topical method exclusively (see Siemers, 1959). 

Mehlinger and Pulliam found that 15 percent of their Kansas and 
Delaware samples used the topical approach (Mehlinger, 1959, p. 45; 
Pulliam, 1968). Three percent of Pulliam*s sample used this method ex- 
clusively. 

A third way of organizing a world history course is by geographical 
areas. In recent years, this approach to the study of world history has 
become increasingly popular with teache—^. Normally, the units in such a 
course are focused upon broad regions sujh as Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, the Far East, the Middle East, Africa south of the Sahara, and Latin 
America. 

Ethel Ewing has developed one of the best-known area organizations. In 
Our Widening World , she proposes the following units (1961, pp. iii-v): 

1. Far Eastern Society (China, Korea, and Japan, taught separately) 

2. India and Southeast Asia (taught separately) 

3. The Middle East and Moslem Society (including North Africa) 

4. Slavic Society 

5. Western European Society 

6. Anglo-American Society 

7. Latin American Society 

8. The World in Which We Live 

9. A Supplementary Chapter on Independence Comes to Africa South of 
the Sahara 




Ewing's approach to the teaching of world history combines the 
methodologies of the anthropologist and the historiaii. In an article which 
appeared in the Twentieth Yearboo k of the National Council of the Social 
Studies, Ewing recommended that world history students study in chronological 
order those important eras m a particular region's past when "basic adapta- 
tions were being made or far reaching changes were evolving/' Ewing 
suggested students analyze these important eras Recording to: (1) the geog- 
raphy as it was then; (2) the state of technology at that time; (3) the 
organizations of people for living together; (4) other aspects of the culture 
such as art, language, Uterature, and philosophy; and (5) the interrelationships 
of all parts of the culture and of the culture with other parts of the world. 
By studying the total culture complex in different eras, Ewing argued, 
students would perceive both cultural change and cultural continuity (1949, 
P- 76). 

As Ewing perceivtis it, the last unit, "The World in Which We Live, - 
does not focus upon political strife among nations, but places at least equal 
emphasis upon economic and social problems facing the world. '♦This unit, " 
writes Ewing, ^'provides an opportunity to take account of two pertinent 
facts: that all peoples are forced to modify their way of living to meet the 
new conditions of the twentieth centur>, and that peoples usually change as 
little as necessary and make the type of change that it in accordance with 
their tradition or culture (1949, p. 83)/' 

West (1964) found that a key difference between Ewing's approach and 
that followed in many area studies is a lack of emphasis upon the present day 
and political relationships among nations. Ewing feels that pupils can 
develop a "sense of frustration from undue puzzling ove? contemporary 
affairs as yet unresolved/' In most of the units in hor textbook, the most 
modern era in each culture region is treated more akctchily than the others, 
with little emphasis upon current problems. 

Lefton S. Stavrianos, Professor of History at Northwestern University, 
has developed ar.^ther variation of the area study approach. He proposes 
th^ the world history course be organized as follows (1967, p, v): 

1. Man's Physical World 

2. A Survey of World History 
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a. Man Before Civilization 

b. Civilized Man Lives in Regional Isolation 

c. Man Lives in Global Unity 

3, The World's Major Culture Areas 

a. United States 

b. Soviet Union 

c. Latin America 

d. Middle East 

e. India 
L China 

4. Our World Today 

The organization of Stavrianos' Global History of Man is different from 
the chronological approach followed by most textbook authors today, Part 
One gives a brief but clear account of the geographic factors which have 
inf .uenced the course of world history, F^rt Two makes a rapid survey of 
nian*s history from his appearance on this planet to the present. This 
section of the bock really serves as an overview of world history and pro- 
vides the student with a time framework into which events in each area can 
be placed. Part Two serves as a substitute for an area study of Western 
Europe, although it does not emphasize the current situation as much as do 
the other units, 

^rt Three is devoted to a detailed analysis of seven of the world's 
major culture regions. Each of the seven units in this part is divided into 
four sections; Basic Facts, Politics, Economics, and Culture, This makes 
organization of each regional unit much different from that in Ewing*s course 
(see Ewing, 1961), Stavrianos begins each unit with a study of basic facts 
on the geography, the people, and other present-day cultural features such 
as language and religion. He then treats politics, economics, and other 
cultural features, in that order. The focus is on examination of historical 
antecedents of present institutions. For example, after studying ♦he present 
government of a region, Stavrianos takes the student back to the historical 
origins of government in that region. These "historical flashbacks," as 
Stavrianos calls them, are not organized chronologically. Rather, they 
include a mixture of topics. The sections on present-day economics and on 
other cultural features are followed in each region by a study of earlier 
events and characteristics of the i)eople which will help students understand 
the present situation. In describing this flashback technique, Stavrianos 
explains (1967, p, vi): "Present conditions and institutions are described 
and their explanations sought in selected historical events and forces. By 




using this technique, long lists of names, dates, events and dynasties, and 
the like, are avoided, and emphasis is placed upon the great forces of world 
history." 

Part Four attempts to pull together the historical threads which make 
up "Our World Today." This final section of the book is divided into three 
parts; "Forces Uniting the World, " "Forces Dividing the World, " and the 
role of the United Nations in attempting to reduce global disunity and friction. 

Siemers* California study (1959) and the study of the world history course 
in Illinois by the Illinois Council for the Social Studies (1957), were both 
conducted before the publication of the Stavrianos text. The Illinois Council 
found that 34 percent of the teachers in its sample used the area approach. 
Twenty-eight percent of Siemers' California sample used this approach (p. 
62). It is doubtful whether many Illinois or California teachers followed the 
approach Ewing conceived. Of the eighteen world history textbooks cited by 
teachers as basic texts in Siemers* California sample, Ewing's was listed 
six times. Mehlinger's 1958 sample of Kansas teachers revoaled that 11 
percent organized their world history courses by geographical regions (1959, 
p. 45). In 1968, PuUiam found that 28 percent of the teachers in his 
Delaware sample made use of the area study approach, 13 percent of whom 
used this method exclusively. 

Since the advent of the new social studies projects, scholars have 
suggested three new ways of organizing history courses. One suggestion, 
first made in 1953 by Paul R. Hanna and Richard Gross at Stanford 
University, advanced the idea of organizing social studies courses around 
generalizations. According to Hanna and Gross, generalizations from the 
social sciences were to serve as guides for selecting content in the social 
studies. They defined a generalization as "a universally applicable statement 
at the highest level of abstraction relevant to all time or stated times about 
man, past and/or present, engaging in a basic human activity." Typical 
generalizations are as follows (Hanna and Lee, 1962, p. 73): 

1. Prevention of soil erosion through sound soil management programs 
will remove soil as a polluting influence on streams. 

2. The development of communication and transportation routes in any 
area is vitally affected by the physical factors of terrain and climate. 

3. . . . the poorer a family, the greater the proportion of its total 
expenditure is used for food. 
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The idea is to identify the generalizations used in the social sciences 
that teachers feel students should know, arrange these generalizations in 
ascending order of difficulty, and select appropriate teaching strategies and 
materials for teaching them, thereby letting these generalizations serve as 
the organizing basis of the course. On the whol<^. historians have not been 
satisfied with attempts to organize history coursts iround generalizations. 
Their main criticism has been that generalizaticny fail to help students learn 
the process by which social scientists develop generalizations. This process 
,or methodology is important, historians of the new school argue, and that it 
consequently should serve as the organizing framework of all history 
course:?. 

A second suggestion that has been made by directors of the social 
studies projects has emphasized the use of concepts as the organizing 
principle of history courses. What is usually meant by ^'concept*' is a class- 
ification category-revolution, liberalism, or mercantilism may serve as 
examples. During the 1960s, a number of scholars attempted to identify 
groups of concepts central to the social science disciplines. Fenton points 
out that from this work have come **fresh understanding of the nature of 
concepts and one or two impressive attempts to identify a small number of 
concepts as basic guidelines for curriculum developers. ' He argues that an 
understanding of important concepts can be of considerable use to students 
in certain situations by enabling them to think and work as social scientists. 
The example Fenton offers concerns four concepts from sociology- social 
class, status, roles, and norms. He claims an understanding of these 
concepts will provide a student who wants to analyze the society of Boston 
in 1950, for example, with new tools to guide him in his search for data. 
According to Fenton, these concepts are ^'imposed conceptions which guide 
the search for data toward issues which sociologists have found useful for 
the analysis of society.** (See Fenton, 1967, p. 14.) 

Most historians, including Fenton and Richard Brown, Director of the 
Amherst Project, prefer, however, to use analytical questions as the basis 
of organization. A close connection frequently exists between analytical 
questions and concepts. As Fenton points out on page 14 (1967), 

Some analytical questions grew out of concepts. The concept of leader- 
ship, for example, implies a number of analytical questions: Who are 
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the leaders? What are their attributes? How did the- ^rain and .„ai„tain 

tr^foni^.^d?''"'" ^'^"-^ '"^ o^hets„e'"";ii";, 

Fenton and Brown argue that these questions and dozens of similai- ones 
help historians to bring ordP ta as they conduct their research, what 
historians take down in note maintain, is governed largely bv the 

questions they put to the do. nt.s they consult. The more concepts or 
analytical questions a stud. rt ies in his head, the more fruitful tools for 
inquiry he possesses. Accor- to Brown and Fenton, learning to use con- 
cepts and analytical questic . be the key objective of the social 
studies because those analytical questions control inquiry. The development 
of concepts and analytical questions controls the formulation of hypotheses 
and the method by which a discipline arrives at its conclusions, h. other 
words, they are the keys to the historian's methodology. 

The objective of the Amherst American History Project, according to 
Brown (1966, p. 445), is 

. . . giving the student not the conclusions of the scholars but the raw 

ouestion T '^'^""^^ ^^'^^"g hi"' '° formuLte the 

question and work his way through to his own conclusions, develop^ 
in so doing, a sense of the structure of the (historical) discipline, ta' 
h story, as m other fields, the goal is to get him to develop „" critical 
and conceptual facuhies, to give him some sense of the nature of a fact 
of the limits of generalizations, and of the relationship between ' 
hypothesis, evidence, and proof- in short to encourage him to relate 
knowledge to inquiry and to help him develop the intellectual tools of 
inquiry. 

Brown indicates what this objective means for the organization of a 
history course (p. 445): 

... effectively not from A to Z, but from the inside out, with a 
fnH «'a';'!"e s""'ewhere, perhaps anywhere, and moving backwards 
and forward m time in truly inductive fashion, as inquiry leads him. 

At the present time, the only world history materials on the market 
organized on the basis of analytical questions are those produced by Edwin 
Fenton with the Carnegie-Mellon University Project (see Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 1959). Similar materials from Edith West's Minnesota Project (see 
West, 1970) should follow shortly. Much work remains to be done in this 
field, however, before a revolutionary new world history course can hope to 
emerge, 
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VII: STRATEGIES IN THE TEACHING OF WORLD HISTORY 

Surveys of student opinions of world history courses reveal that students 
find the study of world history, as conducted in most classrooms throughout 
the United States, to be dull and unexciting (Fraser, 1949, p. 25). Students 
cannot see what difference the history of the world, composed of a multitude 
of facts and dates, makes to them personally. The behavior of students 
upon entry into world history classrooms differs starkly from their behavior 
in science, foreign language, music, art, physical education, home 
economics, and industrial arts classrooms. Students entering a chemistry 
or biology lab session know what is expected of them and fall eagerly to the 
task of testing a mystery solution in chemistry or of preparing to dissect a 
frog in biology. In the language laboratory, students pick up their audio 
tapes, thread them onto the playback units, and commence with the day's 
assignment. In shop, young boys are anxious to begin work on their vases, 
and girls enter sewing class eager to work on their dresses or other 
projects. But the same students shuffle into the world history classroom, 
slap their books on the desks, and either take quick cat-naps or converse 
with friends about what is happening after class. In world history courses 
throughout the nation, students are conditioned to wait for the teacher to 
seize the initiative and begin class. Virtually without exception, world 
history class sessions begin with the teacher talking and students listening, 
and too many sessions end the way they begin. Students whose drive for 
success and recognition compels them to take copious notes emerge from 
such sessions with writer's cramp. Students who lack this drive sleep or 
rebel. 

The primary purpose of teaching is to facilitate learning -not to dispense 
information. A variety of techniques exists for teachers to employ in facil- 
itating student learning. Role-playing, visits to museums or historical 
sites, debates, guest speakers, bode reviews, educational films, and 
bulletin board displays are but a few examples from an almost endless list. 
The teacher's task is to arrange these techniques into a sequence that will 
help students achieve stated objectives. Educators call such a sequence of 
learning activities an instructional strategy. The development of 
instructional strategies should consume the full time and energy of teachers. 
To devote his full time to the creation of learning activities for his students 
means that a teacher must have command of the subject matter material for 
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his course. The fact that world history teachers devote little, if any, time 
to the creation of learning activities may explain why students find world 
history courses boring and uninteresting. 

Teachers of world history receive virtually no help in developing a 
conception of the integrated history of the peoples of the world. Since a 
course in world hiBtory is seldom offered at the college or university level, 
the only exposure a world history teacher has to such a course usually dates 
back to his own high school experience. The typical world history teacher 
has completed approximately 18 hours of work in history courses other than 
United States history. (See Chapter IX of this study. ) Half these hours are 
generally spent studying the history of Western Europe; the other half 
consists of a smattering of three hours each of course work in the history of 
China, Russia, and the Middle East, or possibly Latin America. Never has 
the student been confronted with an integrated study of the history of mankind. 
Even if he desired such a course, the future world history teacher would 
almost surely never find it offered in the history department of any major or 
minor American college or university. With no preparation in the integrated 
history of mankind and with meager preparation, at best, in specific areas of 
the world, the young history major becomes a novice teacher of world 
history. 

The initial scho^^l days of a neophyte world history teacher are frighten- 
ing. In a desperate rush to construct some sort of syllabus for his students, 
he drags forth his old university lecture notes, only to find them totally 
unsuitable for the task at hand. He ransacks the desk drawers and filing 
cabinets in his room in hopes that his predecessor may have left outlines or 
tests that might prove helpful. Next, he seeks the advice of an experienced 
world history teacher in his school to see what he can borrow or steal from 
his syllabus. While occasionally this is helpful, it hardly solves the 
neophyte*s problem, since an instructor's syllabus is a brief outline of what 
the individual teacher expects to cover in his course and reflects the few 
strengths in world history which he personally possesses. The neophyte, 
pressed now by the lack of time into a state of frenzy, hurriedly checks the 
library to determine what resources are on hand in case time permits their 
use in the future. Finally, in desperation, he turns to the textbook, which 
provides him with a much needed psychological crutch and gives his first 
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world history course a sense of direction. 



When the students arrive, the new teacher is ready to make his first 
assignment. Students are to read pages 1 through 15 in their textbook and 
then to answer questions 1 through 8 at the end of the chapter. The teacher 
attempts to stimulate students to complete the assignment by giving them an 
overview of the unit. This brief monologue takes about ten minutes. Students 
are then given class time to read the assigned pages and to begin answering 
the questions. Questions not answered in class are completed as homework. 

During the next class session, students recite their answers to the 
eight questions. The teacher's role is to press students to make sure all 
essential facts are covered. Following the recitation period, the teacher 
attempts to summarize what students have supposedly learned and to add 
whatever details he feels the textbook omitted. This monologue consumes 
approximately ten minutes. The teacher prepares his abbreviated lecture 
from his university class notes or from an old college history textbook. 
About half-way through the period (after collecting and dispensing with the 
previous day's homework assignment), the teacher makes the day's assign- 
ment-pages 16 through 30 and questions 9 through 16, Time is then giv ^. 
for students to read the assigned material and ..-^cjin answering end-of- 
chapter questions. Questions not answered by :he frd of class are 
completed as homework. 

During the following class period, the teacher follows the same routine 
as on the preceding day. Students recite answers to questions; the teacher 
praises those who have done a good job and reprimands those who have 
prepared poorly or not at all; the teacher delivers his ten-minute monologue, 
which he has to interrupt frequently to discipline students not paying 
attention; finally, a new assignment is made and students are granted class 
time to read and answer text questions. During the study period, the 
teacher rides herd on the group so that those not interested in this type of 
activity do not bother the few who are. For one-hundred and eighty days, 
year after year, this ritual is re-enacted in world history classrooms 
throughout America. 

The teacher works feverishly each evening trying to answer the questions 
posed in the textbook, reading supplementary materials to find out more than 
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the textbook contains about the subject, and preparing his daily monologue. 
Every two weeks there is a test to develop and papers to grade. Rarely, if 
ever, is the world history teacher able to consider alternative teaching 
strategies during the first two or three years of his teaching experience. 
By the end of his third year, he is frozen into a strategy which he repeats 
year after year, to generation after generation of students. 

In recent years, social studies educators have given considerable 
thought to different kinds of teaching strategies. These strategies run the 
gamut from exposition to inquiry. Although all the thinking about these 
strategies is not new, recent discussions have been cast in a framework 
that makes the strategies more useful to the classroom teacher. Edwin 
Fenton suggests that we can imagine exposition and inquiry as the two poles 
of a continuum on which any type of strategy devised for instructional 
purposes can be placed (1967, p. 33). 

Exposition Inquiry 



Educators have identified at least six steps in the development of any 
given lesson: (1) selecting and identifying the problem; (2) generating 
questions or forming hypotheses about the problem; (3) collecting data; 
(4) drawing inferences; (5) testing hypotheses; and (6) reporting conclusions. 
These steps can be plotted on the expository-inquiry continuum as shown 
below: 



Lxpository 



1 nquiry 



Select and 
identify 
Problem 



Generate 
Quehtionsl 



Collect 
Data 



Draw 
infe renceb 



lest 
Hypotlvjses 



Report 
Conclusions 
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In an expository lesson that fell to the far left on this continuum, the 
teacher would perform all six of these lesson-developing functions, regard- 
less of whether he uses the textbook, a film, or a guest speaker as the 
vehicle for imparting the information to students. In a pure inquiry lesson, 
the student would perform all six functions. Classroom lessons hardly ever 
fall at either extreme of the continuum. The preponderance of lessons in 
world history classrooms do, however, fall toward the expository (or left) 
end of the continuum. Few, if any, lessons fall to the right of the mid-point, 
which Fenton has identified as directed inquiry. In a directed inquiry lesson, 
the teacher would select and identify the problem, generate questions or 
formulate hypotheses about it, and collect data for students to interpret; 
students would then perform the other three functions-that is, draw 
inferences, test hypotheses, and report conclusions. 

In order to obtain a clearer understanding of these three different 
teaching strategies -expository, inquiry, and directed inquiry-it would be 
helpful to consider an example of each strategy and to identify the 
differentiating characteristics of each. 

An example of an expository lesson would be for students to read the 
following selection about "Nineteenth Century Imperialism" (from Habberton 
and Roth, 1958, pp, 515-516) and to answer the questions at the end of the 
passage. 

Factors in Nineteenth Century Imperialism 

Empires old and new. The struggle for empire became more intense as 
new and powerful nations developed. You will recall that, between the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, various parts of the world had been 
claimed by the Portuguese, the Spanish, the IXitch, the English, and the 
French. When Germany and Italy became strong states, they, too, wanted 
empires. They needed raw materials for their industries and "living room" 
for their increasing populations. Furthermore, they felt that they needed 
overseas territories for reasons of national glory and greatness. Meanwhile 
France, having lost Alsace-Lorraine, sought to increase her colonial 
possessions. England saw in all these Continental ambitions a threat to her 
own colonial supremacy. She therefore sought to strengthen her empire, on 
which her own industrial prosperity depended. 

New complications came with the emergence of Russia and the United 
StaJes as the largest nations in the world. Other leading nations, toi, felt 
they must expand in order to hold their own. 

New lands for conquest. Meanwhile, exploration was offering new lands 
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for conquest. The surface of the earth had been little more than half-explored 
in 1800, but by 1900 the interiors of Africa and Australia were no longer 
blank spaces on a map. Much of South America was explored and settled 
within these years: parts of Siberia and Turkestan were for the first time 
described by travelers. In 1900 the only parts of the world which remained 
unknown were the polar regions and a portion of remote, mountainous Tibet. 

Asia, though it had been known and occupied for many centuries, was 
another field for European conquest. Here native populations were unable 
to resist Western penetration. Since South America was protected by the 
Monroe Doctrine and the British navy from European conquest, the 
Euroi)ean nations turned to other continents to satisfy their ambitions and 
their need for markets and raw materials. Africa was the most important 
scene of exploitation; Asia came next. 



The spread of Western Civilization. Thus the civilization of the Western 
world was carried to Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the seven 
seas between 1850 and 1900. Few movements in modern times have more 
significantly affected world history. The immediate results were industrial- 
ization in Japan, revolution and civil war in China, and two world wars, 
which began in 1914 and 1939. In time the spread of Western civilization 
led to native uprisings from the Netherlands Indies across Burma and into 
the Middle East. 

The story of nineteenth-century imperialism does not end in the year 
1900 but runs over into our own century, the twentieth. It was not until just 
before the First World War that the division of Africa was completed, that 
Asia was opened to world trade, that the islands «f the Pacific were appor- 
tioned. In the year 1914 the stage was set, the curtain ready to rise on a 
new struggle for empire. 

Questions: 

1. Why was there a new race for colonies among European nations in the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen.ury? 

2. What were some of the results of the spread of Western civilization in 
in the 19th century? 

In considering different kinds of teaching strategies, it is helpful to 
think in terms of what students do and what the teacher does. Characteristics 
of the expository lesson illustrated above are shown in Table 11. 

Characteristics of an inquiry lesson differ markedly from those of an 
expository lesson. In one inquiry lesson, students are given population 
graphs (below) of four unidentified countries (from Massialas and Zevin, 
1967, pp. 109-110). 
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FABLL 11, CHARACILRISI iCS OF AN hXPOSITORY LLSSON 



INSTRUCTOR'S ROLE 


STUDENT'S ROLE 


Formulate lesson objective(s) 


Read assigned material (take 
notes on lecture, film, and so on) 


Select and/or prepare instruc- 
tional materials 


Assimilate information and 
explanation presented by the 
instructor 


Determine when to introduce 
lesson 


Ask instructor for additional 
explanation of diffjcult points 


Answer questions raised by 
students 


Complete, check test or instructor 


Check to see if student: under- 
stood main parts of reading 
Uecture, film) 
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After giving students the graphs, the teacher waits patiently for them to 
initiate discussion. Students unfamiliar with an inquiry lesson will just sit, 
quietly (or not so quietly) waiting fo*. explicit instructions about what they 
should do with the graphs. If the instructor waits long enough, a frustrated 
student will eventually ask, "What are we supposed to do?" The teacher's 
role is to remain non-directive; therefore, he will reply, "What do you 
think you could do with them?" The teacher will respond only to student 
questions, and then only in an indirect manner. Eventually students will be 
drawn into the lesson and begin to ask the kinds of questions careful consider- 
ation of the given data can help answer. By considering the rise and fall of 
the birth and death rates in the periods 1914-1918 and 1939-1945, students 
can determine which of these countries were involved in the two world wars. 
They can see also that birth and death rates of country number 3 began to 
decline at about the turn of the twentieth century-a telltale sign of an early 
industrialized nation. Both the birth and death rates of country number 2 
are quite high, an indication that this country is what i^, commonly described 
as underdeveloped (Massialas and Zevin, 1967, pp, 106-124), 

Although this lesson would fall at the inquiry end of the teaching strategy 
continuum, it would not be a pure inquiry lesson for the simple reason that 
the instructor has performed several of the functions; for example, he has 
provided students with some data, which students would have had to collect 
on their own in a "pure" inquiry lesson. 

Compare the characteristics of an inquiry lesson shov.n in Table 12 with 
those of the expository lesson (Table 11), 

A third teaching strategy which could provide variety in the world 
history classroom is frequently called directed inquiry. The following 
lesson about the Asante people of Africa is an example of a directed inquiry 
letson (from Beyer, 1971, pp. 1-6), 

Among the peoples who live in Africa today are a group who call 
themselves Asante, What are they like? 

Most of us may know something about Africans, but we probably don't 
know much about the Asante, However, if we had a little information about 
the Asante, perhaps we could answer this question. Here is a list of words 
commonly spoken by the Asante today. Examine these words and their 
English meanings. What are the Asante like? 

List here some of the characteristics of the Asante, 

Now, how do you know whether or not these really are characteristics of 
the Asante? What can you do to find out? 
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i\BLi i:. CliARACriRiSI ICS Oi AN i.SQUIRY LLSSON 



I.S.SiRULiORVS ROLL 


SiUDLM 'S ROLL 


Formulate lesson ob;ectivets) 


Identify a problem 


Select a.'id/or prepare inbtruc- 
tional na tenuis 


State problem in own words 


Determine wiien to introduce 
lesson 


Ask quebtioVjs which may lead to 
solution of problem 


Sustain and reinforce initial 
perplexity of students 


Fo rmu 1 ate hypo theses 


Lstablisb attitude that every 
statement stands on iti> 
support ing data 


Collect data 


Direct discussion by recognizing 
students to speak 


Dr'jw inferences from data 


Permit direct student - to-student 
exchange cf ideas 


• iest logic of infeiences against 
data, common sense, and 
experience 


Introduce new ways of looking at 
an issue 


Synthesize data and inferences 
into a conclusion 


Raise additional questions 




Reward students for imaginative 
and creative work 




Reward students for participa- 
tion in the dialogue of inquiry 
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Suppose we had some photographs of the Asante. If the things hsted above 
are really characteristic of the Asante, what do you want to see m these 
photographs? Pick one or two of the characteristics listed above and then 
list the evidence you want to see in the photographs that will convince you 
that what you have listed really are characteristics of the Asante. 

On the following pages are four photographs recently taken in Asanteland. 
Examine them carefully. Can you find the evidence you want to find? 

'gfllu-^J"'^^"^^ examine the f our pictures taken in Asanteland^ th^v arp 

What did you find? To what extent did. these photos confirm wliat you thought 
the Asante v'ere like? To what extent did they contradict your guesses'? What 
characteristics did you list that are neither confirmed nor contradicted by 
the photos? What new ideas about the Asante do you have as a result of 
looking at these photos? 

Now what are the Asante like? 

In this lesson about the Asante, the teacher selected the problem, 
formulated the questions, and provided students with the required data; 
students drew inferences from the data, formulated to some extent, and 
then tested their hypotheses, and reported their final conclusion. Character- 
istics of a directed inquiry lesson are shown in 'Kible 13, 



lABLL 13. CHARACmiSTICS OF A UIRLCfLU I.NQUIHY LKSSON 



INSTRUCTOR'S ROLL 


STUDLM '5 ROLL 


Identify problem 


Read assigned material/^ 


Determine lesson objectives 




Develop appropriate questions 


Complete assigned questions 


Select and/or prepare data to 
answer the questions 


Check correctness of answers 
against instructor's or author's 
explanat ions 


Determine when to introduce 
lesson 


Ask questions of teacher if 


points are unclear 


Determine student activities 
which lead to completion of 
lesson 


Ask other students lo support 
their conclusions vith data 


lixplain correct answers and 
reasons why they are correct 


Participate in class discussion 


Participate in activities de- 
signed to lead students to 
achievement of lesson 
objective(s) 


Participate m activities de- 
signed to lead stud'^nts to 
achievement of lesson 
object ive (s) 
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The monotony of the world history classroom could be alleviated 
considerably, maybe even completely, if teachers would frequently vary 
their teaching strategies* Research does not indicate that students learn 
more or less from any one of the strategies, although the objectives of a 
lesson sometimes make the selection of one of the strategies a better choice 
over another. For example, if the teacher*s goal is to induce students to 
reflect about a particular value, inquiry seems to be a better vehicle for 
helping students achieve the objective. What is clear is that there is too 
much sameness and too little student involvement in typical world history 
classrooms. The use of different teaching strategies will provide the 
needed variety in the course, and the use of more lessons that approach the 
inquiry end of the teaching strategies continuum will increase student in- 
volvement in daily lessons. 

On the basis of their experience and intuition, educators can testify to 
the effectiveness of learning experiences in which the student takes an 
active part. Among recent innovations, educational games is a teaching 
technique (not a strategy) which offers promise of converting the staid, 
teacher-centered classroom into an active, student-centered one. Games 
represent an approach to or method of solving serious problems, and they 
harness the energy of play for the "business" of school. According to 
Alice Kaplan Gordon, author of the book Games For Growth (1970, p. 18), 
"games increase student motivation, clarify difficult concepts and processes 
help to socialize the student, and integrate classes of diverse ability levels/ 

If the use of simulation games did nothing more than motivate world 
history students, then that would be sufficient justification for using them. 
The first hurdle for every world history teacher is overcoming tlje apathy 
and resistance of students to the study of world history. There is no doubt 
that simulation games stimulate students to act and to make decisions, and 
students find this both challenging and exciting. Instead of being passive 
recipients of information, students are active decision-makers (see Gordon, 
1970, pp. 19-20). 

Game theorists argue that games do more, hov/ever, than motivate 
students. Educational games can convey important information, although 
this information may appear in unorthodox form. For example, one 
experimental game in history is designed to teach not only the process of 
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revolution in general, but also the specific causes of the English Civil War. 
As described by Alice Gordon, the game takes the form of role-playing, 
where each player represents a real historical character, as outlined in a 
profile. Most players are prominent country gentlemen and Members of 
Parliament who are Puritan and devoted to the constitutional rights of 
Englishmen. A small number of students play royal advisers and 
sympathizers, and one portrays King Charles I. Playeis are informed that 
Parliament has been dissolved by the king, who is attempting to rule with- 
out it. Unknown to the players is the fact that two teams exist, each with 
different rules. The Royalist group has the objective of obtaining revenue 
(a specific sum) in each cycle. The parliamentary actors have the objective 
of making as much money as possible and resisting what they believe are 
illegal methods of taxation. The basic course of action for the Royalist 
group is to impose taxes and to control religious beliefs. The basic course 
of action for the parliamentary group is to invest in trading companies and 
to respond to the Royalists* attempts at taxation and religious control. 
Contingencies, such as the trial of John Hampden, for example, are intro- 
duced at various points in the game through the device of news bulletins. 
The final bulletin announces the invasion of the Scots, who demand a large 
sum of money from King Charles. The game is rigged to make it impossible 
for Charles to raise the money without calling Parliament, at which point the 
population has the opportunity to demand redress of grievances before 
assenting to taxation. 

Gordon argues that the game conveys information in several ways -the 
profiles give detailed portraits of individual characters; the news bulletins 
describe specific events of the period; the roles and rules introduce such 
institutions as parliamentary government and monarchy. In playing the 
game, students become aware of two existing views of the issues, (1) to 
understand the social, religious, economic, and political aspects of the 
conflict, and (2) to analyze the possible resolutions of the conflict, as well 
as the specific historical one; then they generalize the factors in the conflict 
and apply the generalizations to other cases. This is a large order, but 
Gordon and other game specialists believe it is one filled better by this 
game than by any text or lecture (Gordon, 1970, pp. 27-28). 
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Although the use of games to achieve educational goals ij a new trend 
and a fin^.l assessment of their usefulness has not been completed, it appears 
that the development and use of more simulation games similar to the one 
described above will breathe new life into the morbid world history class- 
room. 

Future curriculum projects must give serious consideration to the 
development of interesting learning activities such as simulation games and 
to the consideration of a variety of teaching strategies. 
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VIII: MATERIALS 



Since the conception of the wo. ld history course, heavy reliance has 
been placed on the textbook as the primary vehicle for transmission of 
knowledge about man's development, Tyron observed that, from i860 to 
1890, the history text was worshiped as the "King of Kings of content organi- 
zation" (1935, pp. 154-155). This exaltation of the textbook has been 
largely maintained even to the present. The 1957 study by the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies revealed that 99 percent of the teachers surveyed 
utilized a basic text (see Siemers 1959, p. 220). Mehlinger (1959, p. 67), 
surveying secondary school t^*,i,ners in Kansas, found a "heavy reliance 
upon textbook organization." Seventy -five percent of the teachers sampled 
indicated that they organizer* their courses around the text, while, in his 
California study of the same year, Siemers reported that 92 percent of the 
teachers sampled employed a basic textbook (p. 106). 

Despite recent efforts of some teachers to reorient themselves iu favor 
of multi-text an^/ or multi-media approaches, the single-text continues to 
rank as the primary instructional medium. The 1968 Delaware survey 
showed that 68 percent of the world history teachers sampled employed a 
basic text, while 32 percent utilized multi-texts. Whereas Mehlinger found 
ten basic texts being used, the Delaware survey revealed that, among the 
group of teachers using just one text, thirteen different texts were 
represented, even though the number of teachers included in the sample was 
considerably smaller than in Mehlinger's study. 

The practice of employing a single text has come under considerable 
fire from all quarters, Ralph Cordier, President of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, has written that "while the textbook is the most 
widely used tool of learning in the American classroom, it is also the most 
misused (see Cordier, 1968, p. 437). Nevertheless, Leinwand and Feins, 
in their methods textbook for pre-service social studies teachers (1968, 
p. 176), maintained that "whatever its limitations and despite the growth 
of newer instructional media, the text remains central to our instruction 
and, properly used, it is still instrumental in making effective social 
studies teaching possible. " 
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A question of particular relevance to world history instruction is that 
of the single- versus the multi-text approach. One obvious advantage of the 
single-text approach is that it provides a common reference source for all 
students and, if proi^erly researched and written, can save the teacher much 
time and effort. On the other hand, it cannot compensate for individual 
reading levels and exposes the student to only one point of view. The multi- 
text approach insures a more complete and far more objective treatment of 
all topics but, at the same time, demands a teacher of extraordinary 
organizational ability. 

The question of single- versus multi-text and textbook versus multi- 
media is one to which the individual instructor holds the answer. Fenton, 
nevertheless, suggests a basic guideline for answering the question of 
textbook employment (1967, p. 69): "A textbodc should be the basic guide to 
what is taught only if the text can present materials for most objectives 
more effectively than any other material can. " Before a teacher can make 
use of this guideline, he must develop clear objectives for his course. 

Since its initial development, the world history text has borne a 
myriad of criticisms. The following critique was offered by an experienced 
history teacher in 1899 (from Tryon, 1935, p. 166). 

The list of defects in existing textbooks of European history is not 
e::haustive-a volume would be required for that- but it includes the 
most fundamental. Such defects are: (1) the cramming with meaning- 
less names and dates, (2) the emphasis on what is passing and 
extraordinary rather than what is typical and permanent, (3) the neglect 
of causations, (4) projection of latter day moral standards into the past, 
and (5) the evident lack of scholarship on the part of the authors. 

By stretching these points only slightly, one could apply these same 
criticisms to most current texts. What then are the major criticisms of 
world history texts currently being used? 

One of the more serious criticisms hurled at modern world history 
textbooks is lack of scholarship on the part of the authors. Those who have 
investigated this aspect have chJirged that the widespread practice of 
refraining from inclusion of controversial issues has contributed, in large 
measure, to making textbooks lifeless and uninspiring. The avoidance of 
controversial issues in textbooks may well be due to the pressure exerted 
by certain interest groups* 
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Robert Carp, surveying censorship pressure in Iowa schools in 1966 
and 1967, listed four major categories of pressure groups: (1) patriotic 
organizations; (2) conservative groups; (3) religious organizaUons; and 
(4) miscellaneous groups (such as the NAACP) (Carp, 1968, p. 487). 

The central theme of the patriotic and conservative organizations is 
that "True Americanism" -as they define it-is no longer being taught and 
emphasized by the textbooks and teachers in the high schools. Essentially, 
these groups would purge the schools of all textbooks, reading material, 
and teachers which do not conform to their notion of "the American ideal. " 
The religioud groups contend that "certain textbookds and teachers are too 
scientific in their approach to the study of history, and tliat they do not 
sufficiently emphasize the spiritual side of man's development. " Further, 
"that certain outside reading material is too immoral to be read by high 
school students." A typical concern of one of the miscellaneous groups 
would be the treatment, or lack thereof, of African culture in world history 
texts. 

An interesting aspect of Carp-s study was that, in dealing with teacher 
perception of the problem, it revealed that 67 percent felt that censorship 
pressure was nonexistent, and 32 percent indicated they did not feel it was 
serious. Only one percent believed censorship pressure was a serious 
problem in Iowa schools (p. 483). 

Louis A. Petrone, investigating the effects of conservative pressure on 
textbook revisions, concludes that one pressure group, America's Future, 
Inc. , has enjoyed a certain degree of success in bringing about changes in 
textbook content. Table 14 summarizes the success or failure of this group 
in regard to world history textbooks. The method the organization used was 
published book reviews. 

Petrone found more criticisms of United States history textbooks and 
more changes in subsequent editions. Although himself questioning the 
significance of his findings, Petrone recommends that if his findings are 
valid, a further investigation might be made into the degree to which state 
adoption committees adopt textbooks which are either recommended by 
America's Futue, Inc., or whose publishers have been found to make 
changes in compliance with its reviews. 
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TABLb i4. SUMMARY OH SIGMHICANI CHANGLS MADK IN SUBSLQULM 
Ll;lil-.>.\S Oh riVl. WORLD iilSTORY TLXIBOOKS 
(Petrone» 1967» j . 151) 



NiJMBhR OF SPbCIFIC .NUMBER OF SIGMFICAM 

ibXiBOOK CRIIICISMS IX RbVIEW CHANGhS IN SUBSLQUI.Ni 

OV bARLIbR LDITION bDIilON 



Living World History 


16 


12 


Our World Through 

the Ages 
(Piatt and Drummond^ 
1967) 


19 


3 


Men and Nations 
(Mazour and Peoples, 
1968) 


8 


0 


A Global ilistory of 
Man 

(Stavrianos, 1967)* 


10 


0 


The Making of loday's 

World 
(Hughes and Pullen, 
1966)* 


10 


0 



*Obtained favorable reviews from and were included in America's 
Future, Inc.'s list of recommended textbooks 



John H* Palmer criticizes in particular the inaccuracies and lack of 
up^to^date scholarship in textbooks. Fenton, in support of the above, 
contends that most textbooks trail behind research reported in the journals 
by a decade or so* Palmer contends that these defects appear in part to be 
*'the demands placed on authors by some publishers, but it certainly reflects 
the unwillingness of university scholars in the subject fields to assist in the 
preparation of school textbooks" (1965, p. 16). This problem was clearly 
defined over a decade ago in the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1959, p. 24). 

It is a shocking fact that the content of high school courses and 
textbooks have been for many years a matter od indifference to 
the ablest and most renowned leaders in the subject fields 
concerned* 

Content has been the focus of the greatest part of the criticism of texts. 
There are many factors which influence the content of current world history 
texts. Among them are: (1) content of concurrent texts; (2) educators; 
(3) world history teachers; (4) state adoption policies; and (5) pressure 
groups (discussed above)* 
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One of the traditional initial steps of the writer in determining the 
content is to survey what other texts in the field include, A 1953 UNESCO 
study (Lauwerys, 1958, p, 21) cliarged that "the inclusion of subject matter 
is the result chielly of consultation of ether textbooks. Thus ancient errors 
are handed on and contact with first-hand up-to-date research grows more 
tenuous , " 

Alexander (1960) confirmed this charge by stating that, as a textbook 
reviewer for the New York City Office of Education, he noticed a striking 
similarity between many social studies texts. One of these similarities was 
undoubtedly the Europo-centrlc nature of the content, and the resultant 
neglect of non-Western civilizations* 

Until recently, Asian, African, and Latin American civilizations have 
been treated as subsidiary developments to Western civilization. Further- 
more, as the UNESCO (Lauwerys, 1958) study points out, "the notion that 
East and West were separate worlds is historically false, and it is wrong to 
express the differences between them simply as a clash,*' In addition, "the 
two religions, Islam and Christianity, are invariably compared, and 
differences rather than similarities are underlined, " 

In a 1961 study, John Bobbins was concerned about the treatment of 
Asia in geography and history texts. Analyzing a limited sample, he gained 
three main impressions (see Lauwerys, 1958, p, 162): 

1, The space devoted to Asia was inadequate, 

2, The most crucial problems of contemporary Asia-poverty, hunger, 
political instability, economic weakness, vulnerability to communism, 
and the population explosion -were either overlooked or poorly 
handled, 

3, The general impression left in the mind of the reader of inevitable 
progress and a bright future for all of Asia was at least misleading 
if not demonstrably false* 

A specific criticism has been lodged by Paul D, Hines, who noted that 
six pages were alloted in one popular text to an explanation of Taoism and 
Confucianism, while only the same number of pages was devoted to the 
entire history of China since the fall of the Manchu emperors. In another 
text, incidents that influenced domestic politics in China, such as the Taiping 
Rebellion and the Reform of 1900, received little or no attention. In contrast, 
events which had international implications received adequate coverage 
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(Hines, 1967, pp. 196-215). These specific criticisms r /orce the 
contention that Asian civilization is not treated as an entity in itself, but 
largely in terms of its effect on the West, and that a lack of consensus 
exists about what subject matter should be included. An analysis of the 
treatment of Asian and other non-Western civilizations points out the urgent 
need to develop a basic conceptual framework for treating non-Western 
civilizations. 

The treatment of Latin America in elementary and secondary school 
textbooks was the subject of a study conducted by Vito Perrone during 1964 
and 1965 (1963, p. 10). Perrone's analysis of the treatment of Latin 
America in school textbooks rfvealed the following major findings: 

1. Content is quantitatively adequate, but contains much dead wood. 

2. The bias of the ' Biack Legend,*' with its excessive concentration on 
brutality and ineptness of the Spanish, remains a deficiency. 

3. There exists a scarcity of materials with any degree of concentra- 
tion on Latir. America at the secondary level. 

4. Efforts to avoid controversy bring little of the reality of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

5. Secondary textbooks, contrasted with elementary textbooks, place 
too much stress on foreign relations and the issues of conflict. 

6. The maps which accompany descriptive material in secondary texts 
are poor in comparison to those included in elementary texts. 

7. Although writers recognize the problem of when to generalize and 
when not to, there is a lack of consistent application to this 
principle. 

8. Balance is lacking in texts at both the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

The study of the treatment of Latin America in texts leads to the 
following general conclusions: 

.^ 1. Textbook revision, while it has been positive, has not brought a 
significant change in the basic organization of content on Latin 
America. The title headings have remained and the quantitative 
space devoted to the possible topics remains unchanged. (The 
American Council of Education study of 1944 was used as the basic 
guide, ) As long as this continues, there will be serious limitations 
to qualitative improvement of textbooks. 
2. The study leaves unanswered the question of what should be studied 
about Latin America at the various grade levels to produce maximum 
understanding. It is apparent that present curriculum efforts are 
fragmentary. Social studies educators and Latin American scholars 
need to restructure the treatment of Latin American topics in the 
total curriculum. 
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T*i^f?ckof material on Latin America for use at the secondary level 
IS being overcome with supplementary materials, but this is not a 
totally adequate solution. Standard textbooks are still the main 
source of reading material and must be improved. 

The inadequacy with with African civilizations have been treated in texts 
13 reflected in part by the demands for the Black History course in our 
secondary schools and colleges. The general criticisms made of the treat- 
ment of Asia and Utin America are also valid for Africa, Food for thought 
has been furnished by the initial work of Project Africa at Carnegie-Mellon 
University. In discussing the tre*itment of African history in the traditional 
world history course, the directors cf the project maintained that (fficks 
and Beyer, 1968, p. 780): 

... it [African history] _ studied from the point of view of European 
exploration, colonialism and imperialism. The students see the region 
and Its peoples through the eyes of explorers, missionaries, 
entrepreneurs, and adventurers. They study it only as an appendage of 
European history as an arena in which the destinies of western civiliza- 
tions were enacted. This culture-bound view distorts Africans past and 
gives little insight into the present. ^ 

Some idea of what needs to be done concerning the coverage of African 
history in world history texts is reflected in the general image of Africi. 
which students surveyed by Project Africa held: 

Africa south of the Sahara appears as a primitive, backward, under- 
developed land of jungles and deserts, populated with wild animals such 
as elephants, tigers, and snakes and by black, naked savages, cannibals 
and pygmies. Missionaries and witch doctors vie for control of the ' 
natives who live in villages, are prone to superstition and disease, and 
who hunt with spears and poison darts when not sitting in front of their 
huts beatmg on drums. 

Seventh-grade students further described the natives as poor and dirty, 
while twelfth-grade students indicated that the natives were illiterate. The 
basic conclusion of the study is that American secondary school students 
have limited and often superficial knowledge of African peoples south of the 
Sahara. 

Criticisms of current content of world history texts point toward many 
changes, among which the following appear to be the more important: 

1. Construction of a basic conceptual framework, not only for non- 
Western civilizations, but also for world civilization as a whole. 
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2. Frank discussion of controversial issues. 

3. Inclusion of more of the content of other social sciences such as 
economics, anthi opology, sociology, and geography. 

4. Restructiiring of content to emphasize concepts and development of 
students' ability to ask analytical questions. 

The inclusion of geographic generalizations in textbooks was the subject 
of an analysis made by Elizabeth Langhams in 1961* Her findings revealed 
that world history texts did rot include direct reference to geographic 
generalizations, and that they included the least number of indirect 
references among social studies texts surveyed. Langhans concluded that 
**if these geographic generalizations are to be included in world history 
coui of 3, they must be introduced in sources other than present world 
history textbooks. Teachers should know the generalizations and be able to 
bring them to the attention of students^ especially if the implied references 
in world history texts are to be meaningful. " 

One of the most significant concepts to be treated in world history texto 
is that of social change. In 1961, John H. Palmer analyzed 27 history text- 
books for their presentation of this concept (p. 136). His findings revealed 
that: 

1. Only five of the 27 texts reviewed contributed "significantly" to an 
^ understanding of social change* 

2. The majority of texts attempted no systematic explanation of the 
evolution of civilization. 

3. In most history classes, texts are being used which take note of 
great many instances of change but offer little as istance toward 
an understanding of these changes. 

4. The most serious deficiencies of the texts reviewed were those of 
analysis and interpretation. 

With the multitude of world history texts in print, the problem of 
selecting an appropriate text becomes a crucial one. As Palm ;r notes 
(1965, p. 157), "when textbooks are not carefully chosen, there is apt to be 
much confusion, repetition of content year after year, significant gaps in 
the knowledge of the students, and a general lack of direction in the social 
studies program." Palmer recommends that before selecting a text, teachers 
should: 

1. Clarify the objectives of the course. 

2. Determine the role the textbook is expected to play in achieving 
these objectives. 
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3, Determine the teaching strategie?; that will be employed. 

4. Determine if the characteristics of a given textbook are such as to 
permit such strategies. 

In response to the question, "What criteria do you use in selecting a 
textbook?" Delaware teachers listed: (1) readability; (2) organization; 
(3) content; (4) scholarship; and (5) maps and illustrations. No teachers 
indicated that they were concerned with the relationship between textbook 
content and instructional objectives. 

A conflict concerning textbook selection exists between those who 
advocate evaluation and selection by state adoption committees and those 
who maintain this should be the prerogative of the individual teacher. 
Fenton claims that publishers have long been influenced by state adoption 
policies (1967, p. 63). Exactly what these policies are is difficult to 
determine. John Lawrence (1961), in conducting a survey of California 
high schools, discovered that 73 percent of the school districts had no stated 
guidelines for textboc^ selection. A considerable number of teachers and 
administrators stated that texts had not been carefully e xamined before they 
were selected, and that the selection process had little relevance to the 
program of curriculum development. Reasonable conclusions to be drawn 
from an investigation of this problem are tliat: 

1. The process of effective evaluation and selection of world history 
texts should be much the same, regardless of whether the evaluator 
is the individual teacher^ school, district, or state adoption 
committee. 

2. Instructional objectives must be clearly defined, and appropriate 
teaching strategies selected before the individual teacher can begin 
to evaluate and select a text. 

3. The role of the world history course in the social studies curriculum 
muol be established so that a text can be selected which will 
contribute to curriculum objectives. 

One of the greatest problems standing in the way of textbodc improvement 
is that historians have never been very supportive of the idea of teaching 
world history and have done little work on developing a conceptual framework 
for the history of man. The world history course slipped into the curriculum 
by fiat of the administrator, and not by any urgings of the historian. Little 
hope exists that materials will improve until historians take an interest in 
developing them. 
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lABLL IS, COMMLNTS ON IfcXTS cURRbNTty IN USE IN TbACHiNG WORLD HISTORY 



PAUL D. HINhS 
(1967J 



DbLAWARb 
WORLD HISTORY TbACHbRS 
(1968 Delaware Survey) 



Living KorlJ History 



1. 



A Clobal History of 
Man 

TStavrianos , 1967) 



.Men and Nations : 
A World History 
(Mazour and 
Peoples, 1967) 



Man's Cultural 
Ijcrita'ge: A fforld 
History 
(Welty, 1969) 



Story of Nations 
(Rogers, Adams, 
and Brown,, 196S) 



1. Provides adequate 
coverage of the con* 
tributions to mankind 

by early civilizations 2. 
in non-Western areas, I. 
but treatment given 4. 
these areas in more 
modern periods is not 5. 
so complete, 

2. A more complete 6. 
coverage of the com- 
munist takeover of 7. 
China would also have 8. 
been desirable. 

5. Treatment of Latin 
America since the "wars 
of lioeration" is also 
1 imited. 

4. The text's conceptual 
framework is hard to 
determine . 

5. Majority of review 
questions are fact 
oriented . 

6. bdwin Fenton's 32 
Problems in World 
History provides excel - 
lent supplementary 
reading . 

7. Geography and 
chronological history 
apparently form the 
organizational framework 
of the text. 

1. Provides superior 1. 
coverage of the non- 
Western world without 2/ 
slighting the influence 

of huropc on world 
history. 3. 

2. One disadvantage is 
Its neglect of the 
Renaissance. 

1. Great bulk of 1. 
material presented 2. 
does not seem to con^ 
tribute to the student's 3. 
understanding and ap- 
plication of the themes 
outlined in the intro- 
ductions . 

1. Extensive coverage of 1. 
the great literature of 
the cultures. 

2. Provides a balanced 
presentation of Wc:>tern 
and non-Western 
vultures . 
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1. .Son-Western cultures 1. 
are reviewed in terms 

of their importance to 
Western civilization 2. 
rather than on the basis 3. 
of their own cultural 4. 
importance . 

2. Discussion of Latin 
America is more S. 
inconsequential than the 
treatment given Africa 0. 
and Asia. 
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Supplements pure 
history with 
geography . 
Good survi?y book. 
Excellent authors. 
Well planned and 
organized . 
bxcellent style and 
very pictorial . 
Falls short of its 
title. 
Poor maps. 

Too much simplifica- 
tion . 



Topical and regional 
studies are good. 
Concise according to 
the "nevt" social 
studies approach. 
Text IS sometimes 
above the 9th 
grade level. 

Good detail. 

Maps are adequate but 

could be larger. 

Too much emphasis on 

political aspects at 

the expense of culture. 



Presents a good general 
coverage of uorld 
history, but deals with 
Asia in one lump :>um 
rather .han by 
individual units (as in 
Stavrianos' Global 
History of Man) . 
Siust be supplemented 
hith additional 
matcrial:> . 

Gives students an under^ 
standing of various 
cultures . 

Nicely colored pictures. 
Good arrangement. 
No relation of national 
events to international 
ones . 

At tines too detailed 
for slow readers . 
Written by educators 
and not historians. 



IX: TEACHER PREPARATION 



The advent of the "new social studie ' ..as prompted a re -examination of 
our college and university teacher-training programs, with the appearance 
of new objectives, methods, and materials, it has become imperative to 
prepare social studies teachers to teach in imrmony with them. The inter- 
disciplinary approach characteristic of some of the newer materials has 
caught many teachers unprepared to use them effectively due to an inadequate 
academic background and to the lack of relev:uit in-service training programs. 
The problem is compounded by rapid developments in instructional 
technology in which teachers have received I.ttle or no training. 

Studies conducted since 1956 reveal not only a wide variance in state 
certification requirements for social studies teachers, but also inadequate 
preparation in many of the social studies disciplines. Surveys conducted in 
Kansas (1956) by Sare and Bi owning (1958) and in Illinois (1959) by Pohlmann 
and Wellman delineated the problem as it existed at that time. 



TABLE 16. PbRCLNTAGt OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS FAILING TO 
r» A u ^''^''T STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
(Sare and Browning. 19S8; Pohlmann and Wellman. 1960. p. 311) 

ILLINOIS 



KANSAS 

American History ist American History 21 t 

PoH?fr,"j'-"^ world HLVory III 

Frin^ • Science 41 t Government til 

Economics (,6% Economics iH 

"""g'^'P'^y 81 i Geography 73 j 



The Illinois study by Pohlmann and Welhnan further revealed that 9.8 
percent of the teachers had not taken any course work in European history 
and that 42 percent had not a single hour of course work in non-Western 
civilizations. 

Presently, state certification requirements for social studies teachers 
range from a minimum of 24 to 36 semester hours, while certification in 
individual subjects varies from 6 to 18 semester hours. College and 
university requirements for a social studies major lange from 24 to 60 
semester hours, with individual subject majors requiring from 12 to 60 
credit hours (McLendon, 1965, p. 517). Studies conducted in Arizona 
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(Haggerson and Weber, 1963), Arkansas (Peterson, 1967), and Delaware 
(by Pulliam in 1968) shed light not only on the inability of teachers to meet 
state requirements, but also on weaknesses in their social studies prepara- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that social studies teachers are normally 
better prepared in the field of history than in any other field in the social 
sciences. 

The Delaware and Arkansas surveys revealed an average undergx'aduate 
preparation in the social studies of 53,8 and 41.8 hours, respectively. 
These hours are not, however, evenly distributed among the subjects that 
make up the social studies. If six hours were used as the minimum 
certification reqtiirement for each social studies discipline, Delaware 
teachers would fail to qualify in sociology, geography, and anthropology. 
Although the Arizona study included both undergraduate and graduate 
training, strikingly similar results were obtained. The average social 
studies teacher in Arizona had fewer than six hours in economics, geography, 
and sociology, and had, as in the cases of Arkansas and Delaware, the least 
preparation in anthropology. 



lABLL 17. AVtRAGL ACADEMIC PKLPAKArlON OP SOCIAL STUDILS TtACIihRS IN 
ARIZONA. ARKANSAS, AND DLLAWARL 
(Haggerson and Weber. 1963. p. 26; Peterson. 1967. p. 155; PuUiam, 1968) 



suBJtcr 


Arizona f30 hrs, 
state minimum)* 
(Grades 9-12) 


Arkansas (24 hrs. 
state minimum)** 
(Grades 7-12) 


Delaware ( 24 hrs . 
state mininun) 
(Grades 7-12) 


History 


28.4 


18.6 


27.7 


Political 
Science 


9.0 


6.6 


9.S 


bconomics 


5.7 




6.0 


Sociology 


5.7 


7.0 


S.O 


Geography 


4.4 


3.9 


3.7 


Anthropology 


1.2 


O.S 


1.9 


Total Hours 


54.4 


41.8 


53.8 


*Undergradua te and graduate hours 
**Undergraduate hours only 


combined 





In regard to an undergraduate major, four of the surveys gave the 
following results shown in Table 18. 
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Percentages not included above comprise majors in education, a non-history 
social science discipline, and non-social studies disciplines. 

Graduate degrees held by teachers were also surveyed m these four 
studies. The figures cited in the Arkansas study cannot be used because no 
specific data were obtained other than that 23 percent of the social studies 
teachers surveyed held Master^s degrees in non-social studies areas. The 
findings of the other studies are shown in Table 19. 



lABLb 18, PHRCLXTAGH OF TLACHHRS HOLDING^ UNDbRGRADUATL MAJORS I\ 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES bDUCATION 
(Siemers, 1959; Pohlmann and Wellman, 1969; 
19t>8 study b y Pulliam) 

California Illinois Arkansas Delaware 
(1959) (1959) (1967) (1968) 

""^^^y 18'^ m 30i 42; 

Social Studies 19% 291 30^ 20% 



19. PLRCK\TAGL OF SOCIAL STUDILS TLACilHRS HOLDING MASTLR'S 
DLGRbLS IN' HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES, AND EDUCATIOV 
(Siemers, 1959; Pohlmann and Wellman, 1960; 
1968 study by Pulliam) 



MASTER'S DEGREE 


California 
(1959) 


Illinois 
(1959) 


Delaware 
(1968) 


History 


12i 


231 


30% 


Social Studies 


S\ 




10% 


Education 


21% 


20; 


10% 


Percentage of Social 
Studies Teachers 
Holding Master*s 
Degrees 


A8% 


56^ 


sot 



Specific course preparation was studied in Arkansas and Delaware. The 
areas in which social studies teachers were most deficient in graduate level 
work were anthropology in Arkansas and economics In Delaware. In each 
study, no graduate work In these two disciplines was reported by world 
history teachers surveyed. Other studies cited thus far provide little 
specific information on course preparation. Regarding history, the 



California sample showed that the median number of hours of history 
preparation was 43. The mean in Arizona was 28. 4; in Arkansas, 21. 2; and 
in Delaware, 41.8. Table 20 summarizes the total social studies under- 
graduate and graduate preparation of teachers in Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Delaware. 

TABLH 20. TOTAL AVERAGh ACADE.MIC PREPARATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TLACHEKS 
IH ARIZONA, ARKANSAS, AND DELAWARE 
(Haggerson and Weber, 1965, p, 26; Peterson, pp. 155, 15d; 
1968 study by PuUiam) 



SUBJECT 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS . 


DLLAWAKh 




(1963) 


(1967) 


(1968) 


History 


28,4 


21.^ 


41,8 


Political Science 


9,0 


6.8 


10,7 


Economics 


5.7 


6.0 


6.0 


Sociology 


5,7 


7.5 


5,0 


Geography 


4,4 


4.2 


5,9 


Anthropology 


1,2 


0.5 


2.5 


Total 


54.5 


46,2 


72.5 



Specific criticisms of the history preparation of world history teachers 
focuses primarily on the deficiency in study of the non-Western world. 
Mehlinger*s survey of Kansas world history teachers revealed not only a 
lack of textbook materials on non-Western civilizations, but also an 
apparent vacuum in teacher preparation in these areas. According to 
Mehlinger, ''the majority of teachers continue to devote primary attention 
to Eiuropean history both early and late and neglect the non-Western world*' 
(1959, p. 65). The Illinois study of 1960 by Pohlmann and Wellman showed 
that 42 percent of the teachers surveyed had not completed a single course 
in Latin American, African, or Asian history. 

In order to ascertain the nature of this problem in Delaware, teachers 
surveyed were asked to list specific history courses completed in areas 
other than American history. Although not all teachers responded to this 
question, the data obtained are presented in Table 21. 
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lABU 21. AVLRAGh CRhDiT HOURS COMPLiihi) BY D1:LAWARI. lIACHLkS l^ 
NO.N-AMhRICAN- HISTORY COURShS ^^'ACHiKb I.N 

(1968 study by PuUiam) 



Ancient History 


8 


.6 


Asian History 


J .4 


Medieval History 


6 


.0 


Middle Eastern History 


1.5 


Modern History 


11 


0 


Latin American History 


1.5 


Russian History 


5 


6 


Specific foreign 




African History 


1 


6 


country history 


2.0 



Additional analysis of the Delaware survey data reveals that 52 percent of 
the teachers had not completed a single course in Latin American, African, 
Middle Eastern, or Asian history. 

The data presented above indicate that teacher training is in urgent 
need of being overhauled on a national basis. John ftilmer, writing in 
New Challenges in the Social studies (1965, p. 164), summarizes the 
problem succinctly: 

Few social studies teachers have been or are being prepared to teach 

tfrp,'::,^!.' T'"' '"""^ Graeco-Roman-Western European 
stream of development. Teachers generally have little to add to the 
text materials concerning non-Western cultures. There is need for 

programs, intensive individual study, and revision 
of teacher-training curricula to alleviate this situation. 

Although historians prefer to consider history as a discipline apart from 
the other social sciences, such an arrangement is not practicable when 
speaking in terms of teacher preparation. Thus, of necessity, an analysis 
of the preparation of world history teachers must be equated with that of 
social studies teachers. The initial question to be considered is that of the 
time span of the entire program of teacher traifting. 
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In 1968, the AHA recommended a five-year teacher-training program, 
but at the same time recogiized that this was not always possible. In an 
article appearing in The Social Studies (1967, p. 200) Barry Beyer was 
more emphatic: "Teachers of social studies cannot be prepared today even 
to begin to teach competently in less than five years of study and supervised 
experience. •* Beyer advocated devoting the four undergraduate years almost 
exclusively to study of the social sciences, leaving the ffth year for the 
professional education sequence. But as Fenton (1967) carefully notes, "the 
day when most states will require five years, or six years as some educators 
urge, lies decades away and may never arrive at all." In discussing teacher 
preparation, Fent(m draws a clear line between what he calls the training of 
an adequate social studies teacher in four years and that of an excellent one, 
the training of which would require a minimum of five years. For the 
present, the obvious task of our teacher-training institutions is to provide 
the best possible preparaticm within the existing framework. As Conant 
points out in The Education of American Teachers (1963), "What is important 
is the level of competence, not the number of semester hours." 

Various proposals have been put forth as to how the four-year program 
should be structured. Fenton maintains that able students can be prepared 
to become adequate teachers of the social studies with from 30 to 40 hours of 
good course work carefully chosen from among the social sciences. Implied 
in Fenton's statement is the belief that the average student has no place 
within the existing programs; further, that even the able student cannot be 
adequately prepared unless courses are geared specifically to his prepara- 
tion for being a social studies teacher. A course, for example, dealing with 
some small segment of American history could hardly be afforded at the 
expense of a broader, interpretive course in world history. 

The AHA recoii.ir inds (1968, p. 10) that a prospective history teacher 
complete a 33-credit major with the goal of taking "history courses of high 
quality whose subject matter provides cultural and chronological breadth, 
coupled with indcpth study of one or more societies or periods. " The AHA 
proposal provides for 15 hours in American history and the remaining 18 
hours in studies other than American history. If a student were to take the 
standard six hours in Western civilizations, this would leave only 12 hours 
in which to survey non-Western civilizaticms. Thus, the in-depth study 
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called for must be accomplished in large measure through study in closely 
related fields. To this end, the AHA recommends an additional 27 hours in 
related fields. Combined with the 33-credit major, this would constitute a 
total preparation of 60 hours in history and the social sciences. 

James Conanfs four-year program for social studies teachers includes 
42 hours in history, six each in geography, economics, and political science, 
and three credits each in sociology and anthropology (1963, p. 172). In view 
0/ the increasing emphasis upon an interdisciplinary approach to the social 
studies, Hoth the AHA's and Conanfs proposals appear to be weighted too 
heavily in favor of history. Such programs could be viable provided that 
history courses taught to in-training teachers took an interdisciplinary 
approach. The fact remains, however, that for the most part, history 
instruction in our colleges and universities (especially in the survey courses) 
is as woeful as that in the high schools. 

Generally speaking, education courses have been the laughing stock of 
both students and in-service teachers. World history teachers in the 1968 
Delaware survey, as well as teachers across the nation, invariably reported 
an intense dissatisfaction with education courses as they are presently 
constituted. Much of the criticism stems from the tendency of many 
instructors to include an excessive amount of theory their courses, rather 
than to provide practical knowledge or tools which teachers can employ in the 
classroom. The primary issue, therefore, is one of relevance. Beyer 
maintains that courses such as Educational Psychology and Human Growth 
and Development can be made more relevant by student-teaching experience 
with pupils via observation, interviews, and other activities in the schools 
of the pupils studied. Thus, the emphasis must clearly be upon gearing 
these courses to the realities of the teaching experience. Those courses 
which have been criticized most frequently, but which continue to be con- 
sidered essential by educators, are Educational Psychology, Human Growth 
and Development, and Sociological Foundations of Education. CXher courses 
critiqued, but generally afforded a more favorable treatment by students, 
are student teaching and the methods course. 

Methods courses have been met with mixed emotions. Some have been 
termed a waste of time, while others have been considered a valuable asset. 
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eachmg-the plam>.„g. execution an. evaluation of specific teaching 
» rateg.es. In addition, 'Hey are invariably taught fron, e.,«sitorTte.t.oo.s 
"'7 °^ - - hi,h school social studies texts Pe tor 

notes that .any methods texts lag at least haU-a-decade behi d h; wo" 
the curr.culun, projects. A part of the problem stents fro. the inab 1 o 

niater.aLs mclud^ng those of the various curriculun, projects. 

the 2hT""""''"°" ^""^""'"^ °^ ^-proving 

he methods course. Conant (1963, p. 268) found in surveying the pro- 
fessional education requirements of 27 rniio . S me pro 

Dercent of ,h„n, • universities that 74 

percent of then, require three or four semester hours in methods of te, v 
Five Of the institutions required methods courses in Jh ^ m^r .nT""" 
«elds. The typical practice of education faculties is to Z he 
methods course precede student teaching, although five schools offered the 
course concurrently with student teaching. 

"teaclir. '''''' ' -'""^^ — - 

leaching history in secondary schooU i? 

teacher take the course durin .h that a prospective 

experience ^ Z ' "'^ student-teachi.^ 

experience. -The AHA recommends that this course be taught not simply bv 

:::::::::: ^"^'^ ™ ^^^^ - -ir 

actually taught histo. y ,n the secondary schools. 

Beyer's proposal caLs for two methods courses, one preceding and one 
llowmg the student t.acning experience. According to Beyer (1967 p To2) 
ese courses -should .ress analysis of and practice in deJigni g and using ' 
he inductive problem-solving and discovery strategies of social studL 
c .ng; their appropriate instructional techniques such as questil,*; 

aZatiar^' instructional Ldia 

A review of the literature treating the social studies n,ethods course 
- the results of the 1968 Delawa. . survey point toward the following 
recommendations: *uwing 

1. Methods courses should precede the student teaching experience. 
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2. An increased emphasis should be placed upon training in instructional 
technology. 

3. Methods courses should be taught inductively so that students can see 
their instructors practicing what they preach. 

4. Methods courses should be expanded to include specific training in 
the teaching of each social science discipline. 

5. Methods courses should be taught by uni\ersity faculty members in 
conjunction with a practicing secondary school social studies 
teacher from the community who is involved in the supervision of 
student teachers, 

StudenHeaching has been widely acclaimed as a valuable experience, 
and one which is indispensible to the process of teacher education. Require- 
ments for this course vary from state to state and even within metropolitan 
areas. Conant's 1963 survey discovered minimum clock-hour requirements 
ranging from 110 to as high as 250, One school in the survey which specified 
110 hours granted the same credit as another institution requiring 220 clock- 
hours (p. 270), Despite the variances, the typical practice employed is to 
equate one semester hour of credit with approximately thirty clock-hours of 
observation and practice teaching. 

Although favorably received, student-teaching combined with other 
education courses has been subject to criticism. One area of discussion has 
been whether the organization of the course should be on a part-time or 
full-time basis. While the former permits a greater continuity in the 
student's training program, the latter allows him to function independently 
of he conflict of university versus student-teaching requirements. This 
issue is not, however, one of the more pressing problems concerning world 
history instruction. 

A more practical consideration is the dichotomy which exists between 
what students are told to do in their methods courses and what cooperating 
teachers permit them to do. Often cooperating teachers are hostile to some 
aspects of the new social studies methods practiced by some student teachers, 
or they may fail to appreciate their merit. This situation exists in part due 
to the failure of most institutions of higher learning to initiate in-service 
programs whereby cooperating teachers are kept abreast of the latest 
developments in curricular changes and methods and materials. Qualitative 
improvement in world history and social studies instruction is therefore 
linked closely to In-service training and activities. 
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Evidence exists that problems posed by the new social studies are 
recognized by many administrators and classroom teachers. Ii^service 
workshops and state curriculum meetings are being held with increasing 
frequency. The results of these meetings are not as great as one might 
hope, however. As Fenton notes (1967, p. 116), "Teachers almost never 
read in preparation for these meetings, nor do they receive from speakers 
sample materials or practical guides for the conduct of class discussion. ^* 
Fenton argues that teacher institutes organized as such on a one- or two-day 
basis are of little value. Considerable success has resulted, however, 
from programs in which schools have introduced experimental imits from 
recent curriculum projects. 

Another facet of in-service training is that of work toward a graduate 
degree. Although graduate work is, of course, highly recom.nended, 
certain aspects have evoked critical comment. An area of vital concern is 
the integration of the undergraduate and graduate programs. PEirt of the 
problem stems from the practice of many teachers of selecting courses 
which would yield credit with a minimum of effort, rather than selecting ones 
which would develop their abilities as social studies teachers. A teacher, 
for example, with a history preparation oriented toward Western civilizations, 
if not properly guided, is prone to perpetuate his specialization by completing 
graduate courses in the same area. An effort must be made, therefore, to 
steer such a teacher toward a more rounded preparation by encouraging or 
requiring him to take courses in non-Western civilizations* Factors 
responsible for the more narrow than desired specialization of our world 
history teachers are the structure of graduate programs in education and 
the inability of many institutions to offer high quality courses in non -Western 
studies at the graduate level. 

The relations between education and liberal arts faculty members, on 
one hand, and between university personnel and public school teachers, on 
the ether, constitute two other areas of criticism. Relations between 
university faculty and school teachers have been characterized by a lack of 
communication. This problem was clearly defined in an article by 
Ira Marienhoff in the April, 1967, issue of the AHA Newsletter (p. 16): 
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It is also time for professors of history to recognize that some of the 
secondary-school teachers whom they have trained have sound and 
workable ideas about instruction and ought to be given a careful hearing. 
Finally, it is long past time for history professors to meet and effect 
working relations with professors of education, and for them both to 
collaborate more closely with high school history teachers on an 
ongoing basis. 



Attempts to bridge this gap were initiated in 1954, when the AHA 
estabUshed a Committee on Teaching, consisting of history teachers at the 
university and secondary levels. Since then, secondary school teachers 
and college and university faculty have cooperated in the Advanced Placement 
Program in history and in the development of new materials and curricula 
for secondary .xhools. This increased cooperation is further evidenced by 
the numerous NDEA institutes which have been held on university campuses 
in recent years. These institutes have generally ranged in length from four 
to nine weeks, and 1965-1967, inclusive, they included participation of 82 to 
113 departments of history in colleges and universities (AHA, 1968, p. 23). 

Despite the progress to date, much still needs to be done. The AHA, in 
its pamphlet Preparation of Secondary School History Teachers , makes 
several recommendations which could help to effect closer liaison between 
secondary school history teachers and college and university history 
professors (1968, pp. 25-26). According to the AHA, university history 
professors should: 



1. Take an active part in programs of preparation for secondary school 
teachers of history; an active part in classes in history and in the 
methods course, the student-teaching program, and in the establish- 
ment of requirements for certification. 

2. Organize summer, or year-long, institutes, or classes available at 
times when teachers can take them, to assist secondary school 
teachers to increase and refresh their knowledge of history. 

3. Help to secure better teaching materials for secondary school 
classes in history. 

4. Help to convince school administratorp and the general public of 
the importance of lighter teaching loads and sabbatical leaves for 
secondary school teachers, so that teachers can increase and 
enrich their knowledge of history. 

5. Help to convince school administrators of the importance of 
assigning only well-prepared teachers to history classes. 

6. Accept invitations to work with secondary school history classes, 
history clubs, or groups of secondary school teachers of history. 

Secondary school teachers, the AHA said, shoulu; 
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1. Make college teachers aware of the new methods of teaching thac 
have been so successful in the high school. 

2. Help college teachers understand the values and attitudes of the 
young people, so many of whom are bound for college, 

3. Suggest ways in which the colleges can avoid the dull and pointless 
repetition of history courses already given in high schools. 

4. Help colleges and universities with their programs of teacher 
training. 

These suggestions cannot be brought to fruition, however, unless they are 
acted upon by individuals with strong professional attitudes and motivation. 
Unfortunately, these qualities are lacking in many instances. 

The average world history teacher in Delaware lias 8, 2 years of 
teaching experience, while his Arkansas counterpart has 11 years. Delaware 
teachers have taught world history in 5, 2 of the 812 years of total American 
teaching experience. In addition to world history, Delaware teachers teach 
Problems of Democracy, Civics, and American History courses, in that 
order of frequency, Peterson's 1967 Arkansas survey showed physical 
education, mathematics, Spanish, and typing as ncn-social studies subjects 
being taught by world history teachers in that state. 

Significant evidence was uncovered in Arkansas and Delaware to reflect 
teacher apathy toward the problems of the world history course and the 
social studies in general. It was found that, among Arkansas teachers, 70 
percent had not engaged in any special progran.s designed for the study 
anc^/or improvement of world history instruction. In addition, 30 percent 
did no professional reading in the area of world history instruction, and 
only ten percent read NCSS publications on a regular basis (see Peterson, 
1967, p. 160). 

The Delaware questionnaire showed that 64 ;)ercent of the teachers 
surveyed had not attended meetings sponsored by either the NCSS or the 
Delaware Council for the Social Studies during the 1967'-68 school year. 
Only six percent of the teachers L Delaware survey had attended me ^ - 
ings sponsored by both groups. Table 22 lists membership of Delaware and 
Arkansas world history teachers in major professional organizations. 
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TABU 22. MEMBERSHIP OF DELAWARfc A.VD ARKANSAS WORLD HISTORY 
TEACHERS l\ PRQ-'HSSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(Peterson, 1:^67, pp. 159-160} 



PROFfcSSIONAL 



ORGANIZATION 


ARKANSAS 


DELAWARE 


National Education Association 


SOI 


361 


State Education Associations 


501 


SOX 


National Council for the Social 
Studies 


231 


361 


State Council for the Social 
Studies 


61 


321 



The problem of how to improve world history instruction at the 
secondary school level is not going to ue an easy one to solve. It will take 
the concerted effort of historians, educators, and teachers. The fact is, 
however, something must be done-and done shortly-or world history, as 
well as history in general, will no longer be a part of the school curriculum. 
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